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CHAPTER  I. 

ADiMlRATION  ! 

A  T  nine  o'clock  on  the  day  but  one  after 
the  review  and  ball  at  Melford  Castle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  and  suite  quitted 
Coleworth  ;  and  about  half-past  ten  on  the 
same  morning  George  Dalton  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Elm  Green.  Kate  and  Adela  had 
but  just  come  out  of  the  house  in  their  gar- 
den hats,  when,  rather  to  their  surprise,  they 
descried  him  approaching.  He  was  looking 
ill — both  girls  thought — but  declined  the 
morning-room  and  Mrs.  Meriton,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  accompany  themselves. 

"You  have    breakfasted    at  Coleworth,  I 
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suppose,"  said  Adela,    ^^  and  saw  them  off?  " 

"I  did  not  breakfast  at  Coleworth,"  he 
answered,  ^'  but  I  saw  them  off." 

"  We  shall  miss  them  frightfully !"  Adela 
pursued,  "  and  we  would  give  anything  almost 
to  be  at  the  sea-side  ourselves.  One  loses 
half  that  is  worth  living  for  in  getting  no  sea 
air — no  bathing — no  yachting  ;  and  with 
everybody  at  Weymouth,  or  Bournemouth,  or 
Eyde,  or  Folkstone,  what  can  one  possibly  do  ? 
Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know,  is  Mr.  Lorimer 
still  at  the  Grange  ?" 

^^  I  really  know  nothing  about  the  Grange. 
Yes,  I  believe  he  is  still  there." 

^^  After  dancing  a  quarter  of  an  evening  with 
a  young  lady,  he  might  have  come,  one  would 
think,  to  inquire  after  her.  There  is  another 
disadvantage  of  never  being  abroad — people 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  if  one  is  at 
home.     And  I  rather  lost  my  heart  to  Mr. 
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Lorimer,  you  must  know.  It  is  not  every 
day  in  the  week  that  extremely  common-place 
people,  like  ourselves,  are  introduced  to  such 
an  agreeable  and  elegant  person  as  he  is. 
Has  he  a  fortune,  I  wonder  ?  He  may  have  a 
wife,  by  the  way  !  And  what  is  he  ? — and 
where  does  he  live  ?" 

And  thus  Adela  ran  on,  rather  flightily,  her 
sister  thought,  and  a  good  deal  surprising 
Kate,  who  had  not  heard  her  say  a  dozen 
words  of  Mr.  Lorimer  since  the  ball.  George 
Dalton  did  not  give  the  conversation  much 
help.  He  seemed  pre-occupied,  and  though 
he  said  a  word  or  two,  now  and  then,  it  was 
with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  upon 
other  matters.  When  the  young  lady  had  ex- 
hausted her  subject  he  remarked, 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  him.  I  have  not  been  at  the  Grange. 
My  father  and  mother  dine  there  to-day ;  but 
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I  am  going  to  Limehouse.  On  my  way  here," 
he  said  to  Kate.  '^  I  looked  in  at  Matthews' 
cottage " 

**  Oh  !  if  you  are  going  to  talk  of  Mrs. 
Matthews,  I  shall  sit  down  under  this  tree 
and  wait  till  you  come  back  again.  As  it  is, 
I  am  almost  dead  with  the  sun.  You  must 
be  salamanders." 

"  But  we  could,"  remonstrated  Kate,  ^^ have 
walked  in  the  shade  if  you  had  complained 
before." 

"  At  all  events,  I  will  sit  here  till  you  have 
heard  about  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  till  I  have 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  eulogising  Mr. 
Lorimer." 

A  little  reluctantly,  then,  Kate  walked  for- 
ward. 

"  Adela,"  she  said,  "  is  really  very  caprici- 
ous." 

"  I  think,"  said   George   Dalton,   ^^  she   is 
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very  kind.  For  it  is  not  only  of  Mrs. 
Matthews  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Not  but 
what  I  do  wish  you  would  call  and  see  her. 
It  is  not  as  if  her  husband  were  a  habitual 
poacher.  That  he  is  not,  even  if  guilty  in 
this  instance,  which  has  yet  to  be  proved  ; 
and  his  wife,  though  in  sad  grief,  behaves 
with  composure  and  propriety,  and  is  much 
deserving  of  pity.  I  wish  you  would  go  and 
see  her." 

^^  I  will  do  so,  if  mamma  allows  me.^' 

^^  And  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  other 
things.  Kate,  I  have  been  very  jealous  ;  and 
I  find  I  have  been  so  without  cause." 

"  Jealous  !" 

"  I  understand  that  tone.  You  mean  that 
if  I  have  had  no  cause,  neither  have  I  had 
any  right.  It  is  very  true !  And  what  I 
want  to  ask  is,  if  you  will  ever  give  me  that 

right  r 
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"  Dear  me  !"  said  Kate,  suddenly  pausing, 
"  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  Do  not  turn  back.  Of  course  I  have  be- 
gun what  I  meant  to  say  at  the  wrong  end  ;  I 
intended  to  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther you  could  marry  any  fellow  to  begin  on 
five  hundred  a  year ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  you  could  marry  me  ?'^ 

"I  am  so  sorry  you  have  said  this." 

"  Do  not  be  sorry,  in  any  case  ;  for  you 
see  it  is  better  to  know  what  one  is  about. 
Could  you  marry,  to  begin,  on  five  hundred  a 
year  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  think  the  money  would  be 
quite  enough  ;  but  I  ought  to  say,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  that  I  could  not  marry  you. 
I  would  not  have  let  you  ask  the  question  if 
I  could  have  prevented  it." 

"  But  you  could  marry  on  five  hundred  a 
year,  to  begin  with  ?" 
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''  Certainly." 

"  Then,  Kate,  I  will  not  despair." 

"  But  if  you  mean  despair  of  me,"  returned 
Kate,  ''  you  really  must.  I  should  think  very 
little  money  enough  if  I  were  in  love,  but  I 
am  not  in  love  with  you." 

"  Of  course  you  are  not.  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  fellow  that  a  woman  falls  in  love  with 
without  being  asked  to  do  so." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  only — shall  we  go  back 
to  Adela  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  very  blunt ;  I 
think,  perhaps,  one  can  hardly  be  too  much 
so.  I  mean,  I  hope  you  think  I  am  quite 
serious — that  I  know  my  own  mind.  Adela  is 
not  where  we  left  her!" 

To  this  George  Dalton  made  no  reply,  but 
walked  on  thoughtfully,  Avith  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  and  something  of  the  paleness  of 
the  night  before — something,  too,  that  re- 
minded Kate  of  the  looks  of  the  night  before, 
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gradually  settling  over  his  features.  Kate's 
kind  heart  was  deeply  grieved ;  and  she  was 
puzzled  as  much  as  grieved.  The  sight  of  her 
lover's  face  that  her  frank  look  of  solicitude 
afforded  her,  brought  before  her  eyes  that 
strange  bracelet  scene  ;  and  with  that  bracelet 
she  had  nothing — could  not,  by  possibility, 
have  had  anything — to  do.  She,  therefore, 
walked  on  uncomfortably  during  a  silence  of 
some  minutes.  Her  companion  probably  did 
not  know  how  long  the  silence  had  been,  when 
he  broke  it  to  say,  and  in  a  changed  and  con- 
strained voice. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  it  was  of  Colonel 
Grant  I  was  jealous." 

Kate's  face  was  in  a  flame  in  a  moment. 

^*  You  were  very  wrong,",  she  said,  and 
paused.  Now  Kate  had  not  in  thus  speaking — 
in  thus  pausing — a  thought  of  falsehood.  She 
meant   that   he   was   wrong  in   entertaining 
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jealousy,  and  wrong  in  speaking  of  that 
jealousy  to  her.  She  meant  not  to  say,  or  to 
imply,  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  understood 
her  words,  however,  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  would  set  him  right. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was  wrong. 
But  there  are  other  men  than  Colonel  Grant. 
We  are  very  old  friends.  Whether  you  re- 
ject me  ultimately  or  not,  we  must  always  be 
very  old  friends.  May  I  speak  to  you  as  an 
old  friend?'^ 

^*  Certainly  you  may.  I  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  you.     Indeed,  I  am  so." 

^'  Is  there  any  other  person  than  Colonel 
Grant  whom  you  are  thinking  of — thinking  to 
marry,  I  mean  ?" 

**  No  person  in  the  world  !"  Kate  could  em- 
phatically reply. 

"  Xot  Lord  Belgravia  ?     Kate  !  I  ask  you 
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as  a  brother  might  ask  a  sister — you  do  not 
care  for — there  is  nothing  between  you  and 
Lord  Belgravia  ?" 

In  the  extremity  of  Kate's  astonishment  she 
stood  for  a  single  moment  almost  still,  and 
regarded  him. 

'^ Lord  Belgravia  V  she  repeated.  "It  is 
inconceivable  that  you  should  imagine  so ! 
Did  you  not  see  that  I  am  not  even  his  favour- 
ite cousin  ?" 

"  Only  that  appearances,"  said  the  young 
man,  averting  his  face,  "  are  so  little  to  be 
trusted.  But  I  trust  you,  if  I  do  not  trust 
appearances.  Thank  you — no,  I  will  not  go 
with  you  to  the  house ;  I  will  leave  you 
here." 

'^  But  we  shall  be  seeing  you  soon  again?" 

"  Not  very  soon.  I  have  engagements  half 
over  the  country,  that  I  have  been  putting 
off  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 
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I  shall  not  suffer  with  you  from  absence.  If 
you  were  to  see  me  every  hour  of  every  day 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  you  could  not 
know  me  much  better  than  you  know  me 
now ;  and  whenever  you  recall  me  I  shall 
come." 

**  Do  not  think  of  that  I"  she  said,  as  she 
extended  him  her  hand.  ^'  Do  not  wait  for 
that !  But  you  will  not.  In  a  few  weeks 
Frank  and  Felicia  will  be  back  again  at 
Coleworth,  and  they  will  recall  you." 

"  When  yoii  recall  me/'  he  repeated,  *'  I 
shall  come." 

Noon  brought  home  Mr.  Meriton,  and  Mr. 
Meriton,  moreover,  in  full  possession  of  one  of 
those  troublesome  colds  in  the  head,  that  he 
endured  so  badly.  They  were  the  only  things 
that  ever  ailed  Mr.  Meriton,  yet  he  thought 
himself  exceedingly  ill-used  by  them.  He 
said  they  were  worse  colds  than  other  people's; 
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and  his  family  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
this  as  an  article  of  belief,  when  they  found 
themselves  made  so  extraordinarily  uncomfort- 
able by  them.  Happily  he  said  little  of  the 
review.  Probably,  he  might  think  it  a  topic 
agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  for  that  reason 
not  to  be  entertained ;  for  having  asked  his 
wife  who  took  her  in  to  "  the  feed,"  and  been 
told  "Colonel  Grant,''  he  preferred  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Frank  and  Felicia,  and  what 
he  thought  fit  to  term  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
visit  to  Weymouth. 

"  What  the  deuce  they  must  have  a  house 
there  for  at  all  !"  he  said.  "  I  should  have 
thought  lodgings  might  have  been  good  enough 
for  them.  They  were  good  enough  for  me,  I 
know,  when  I  was  Frank's  age." 

"But  then,"  suggested  Mrs.  Meriton,  try- 
ing to  be  pleasant  at  her  own  expense,  "  you 
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had  not  married  a  woman  with  sixty  thousand 
pounds." 

*'  No,  but  I  had  rather  more  nouse,  I  take 
it,  to  make  my  pounds  sixty  thousand  than 
your  son  has,  or  ever  will  have." 

''  Poor  Frank !" 

'^  Pray,  whom  have  they  left  in  the  house  at 
Coleworth  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  Kebecca,  in  chief.'' 

"  If  I  am  any  judge,  that  lady  is  as  sharp 
as  she's  honest.  Are  they  going  to  make 
their  own  beds  at  Weymouth,  or  is  Mrs. 
Watson  to  wield  the  frying-pan  and  the  dust- 
pan by  turns  ?" 

^'  I   suppose  that  would  hardly  suit  her. 

No,    the   's    leave     a    woman    in    the 

house." 

^'I  wish  them  joy  of  other  people's  ser- 
vants." 

"  Exactly  !     But  I  believe  the  house  was 
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not  to  be  had  on  any  other  terms.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Melford  was  pretty 
well  yesterday.  Frank  took  all  our  cards  over 
to  the  Castle." 

''  Why  shouldn't  he  be  pretty  well  ?" 
"  He  exerted  himself  a  good  deal  on  Tues- 
day— rather   imprudently,    indeed,    I   think. 
He  actually  danced  two  or  three  times." 
"  Old  ass  !" 

"  Colonel  Grant  danced  early  with  Kate, 
and  asked  her  again  in  -  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  otherwise,  he  was  not  very  much 
with  us." 

^'  He  had  to  trot  out  the  great  ladies,  I 
conclude.     I  never  knew  an  Indian  of  them 
that  was  not  a  tuft-hunter  to  the  back-bone. 
The  sisterhood  were  in  force,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Oh  !  yes,  Margaret  especially." 
**  What !     Is  she  down  here  again  ?" 
**  Yes,  with  Lady  Jane  and  Mr.  Lorimer. 
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They  all  arrived,  I  believe,  at  the  Grange,  on 
Monday." 

"  I  know  one  thing — Fll  not  give  them  a 
dinner." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary. 
Lady  Jane  dined  here  when  she  was  in  the 
country  last." 

"•  Confound  this  cold  !  I  think  a  man 
never  was  so  persecuted.  Ishish-o  !  How  I 
am  to  get  to  Westford  to-morrow  passes  my 
understanding." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  attempt  it." 

"  It  is  very  fine  to  say  *  not  attempt  it.' 
Am  I  to  be  dosed  with  vinegar-whey  to- 
night ?" 

'^  Andrews  intends  it,  you  may  be  sure — 
and  indeed  it  always  does  you  a  great  deal  of 
good." 

"  And  how  long  is  this  Weymouth  house 
taken  for  ?" 
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"  Six  weeks." 

"  At  six  or  eight  guineas  a  week,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

''  Six." 

"  Six  guineas  a  week,  and  four  servants 
and  three  horses  to  carry  down  there  !  Pray, 
is  the  use  of  the  stable  included  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  fancy  not." 

"  I  fancy  not,  too.  Well,  if  two  thousand 
a  year  will  support  the  style  of  life  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Meriton  indulge  in,  I  can  only 
say  they  must  have  some  method  that  we  do 
not  possess." 

Notwithstanding  the  vinegar-whey  duly 
concocted  by  Andrews,  Mr.  Meriton's  cold  was 
very  little  better  next  morning,  and  the  place 
he  should  have  filled  by  noon  at  Westford  un- 
avoidably remained  vacant.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  arm-chair  in  his  own 
library  which  he  should  have  vacated,  con- 
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tinned  filled ;  a  fact  his  wife  had  never  so 
much  deplored  as  at  the  moment  she  felt  her- 
self compelled  to  desire  he  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalton  in  her  drawing-room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalton  were  amongst  the  persons  of  whose 
visits  Mr.  Meriton  always  expected  to  be  in- 
formed. On  this  particular  morning,  however, 
the  news  they  had  been  the  first  to  bring  to 
Elm  Green  inclined  Mrs.  Meriton  to  desire 
that  her  husband's  cold  might  indispose  him  to 
respond  in  person  to  her  message. 

It  did  not,  however.  Mr.  Dalton  and  he 
generally  had  matters  to  talk  of,  and  he  was 
soon  in  the  drawing-room.  Of  course  his  cold 
was  the  first  topic,  and  something  about  apple- 
trees  was  the  second,  but  the  vicar  himself 
started  the  third. 

"  We  have  been  the  first  to  bring  your  good 
wife,"   Mr.  Dalton  said,    ^^  a  bit  of  news ;    so 

VOL.  II.  c 
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we  may  fairly  presume  it  will  be  news  to  you 
as  well.  We  are  to  have  a  wedding  at  the 
Grange. '^ 

"Better  late  than  never!  It  has  been  a 
good  while  coming.'' 

"And  a  very  pretty  wedding,  too,"  the  old 
gentleman  went  on.  "  Colonel  Grant  is  to 
marry  Margaret." 

"  You  must  surely  mean  that  he  has  pro- 
posed to  her,"  observed  Mrs.  Meriton.  "  She 
would  scarcely  accept  him  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance." 

"  Well,  she  will  accept  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton,  nodding  very  happily  and  good- 
humouredly.  "  We  are  not  betraying  any 
confidence, — Lady  Melford  said  there  need  be 
no  secret  in  the  matter — that  it  was  love  at 
first  sight,  or  very  nearly  so,  on  both  sides, 
and  Lady  Jane  Lorimer  endorses  the  state- 
ment.    They  are  all   so  pleased,  never  was 
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anything  like  it.  TTe  dined  yesterday  at  the 
Grange — not  George,  he  is  staying  at  Lime- 
house,  but  Mr.  Dalton  and  myself — and  Lord 
Melford  was  looking  younger  than  I  have  seen 
him  these  ten  years,  and  was  in  such  spirits — 
really  quite  lively.  It  was  charming  to  be 
with  them  all." 

"  '  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a 
doing,' "  chanted  the  vicar,  in  a  quiet  pleasant 
way,  and 

^^  This  wooing  has  certainly  not  been  long 
a  doing,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton. 

'*  They  never  met  till  the  volunteer  fete, 
did  they,  mamma?"  asked  Adela,  with  all 
proper  serenity. 

**  I  fancy  not,  my  love.  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Dalton  knows." 

"  Oh  no — never!"  replied  that  lady.  ^*  I 
thought  perhaps  they  might,  when  Margaret 
was  a  child;  but  it  seems  they  never  did." 

c  2 
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"  And  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  "  at 
all  a  sort  of  thing  one  would  have  expected, 
after — after  Dr.  Grant,  you  know — " 

Here  Mrs.  Meriton,  who,  one  is  glad  just 
now  to  remember  was  the  mother  of  Kate, 
paused;  and  good  old  Mrs.  Dalton  looked 
rather  hurt,  and  said, 

"  Ah!  it  pains  one  to  think  of  that.  This 
marriage,  however,  will  draw  the  families  still 
closer  together,  and  dear  Elizabeth  will  be 
very  happy  in  her  sister's  happiness.  Mr. 
Dalton,  we  promised  Tossey  we  wouldn't  stay 
long." 

Mr.  Meriton  had  been  looking  black  as 
thunder,  but  now  he  rose  up,  and  with  a  little 
effort  at  good-humour — at  its  semblance,  I 
mean — said, 

"  Ah!  how  is  Master  Tossey?"  Tossey  was 
the  poney. 

"  Tossey,  Mr.  Meriton,"    said   the  vicar's 
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lady,  "  is,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  likely  way  to  be 
a  fellow-sufferer  of  yours.  -He  has  got  a  little 
cold,  and  I  think  he  must  be  made  an  invalid 
of  and  nursed  for  a  day  or  two.  I  wish  you 
may  get  well  of  your  cold  so  soon.  Certainly 
not — not  a  step  with  me.  No,  my  dears," 
(to  Kate  and  Adela),  "  not  without  your  hats." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Adela,  *'in  the  summer 
at  Elm  Green  we  almost  forget  that  we  have 
hats,  Mrs.  Dalton." 

It  was  not  till  the  worthy  couple  from  the 
vicarage  had  driven  away  from  the  door,  and 
the  girls  were  again  in  the  drawing-room,  that 
Mr.  Meriton's  ire  found  vent.  He  was  beyond 
yawning.  He  crossed  his  knees;  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair;  he  beat  the  devil's  tattoo 
on  its  ebony  arms ;  finally  he  exclaimed, 

"  Upon  my  word!  you  manage  your  matters 
admirably,  ladies!"  and  then  fell  to  smiling 
to  himself,  in  his  least  pleasant  fashion. 
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It  was  all  he  said,  but  the  angry  contempt, 
the  bitterness  crowded  into  the  few  words, 
would  have  made  a  small  volume  unpleasant. 
Adela  had  grown  a  little  pale,  but  poor  Kate 
crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  Meriton  remained  perfectly 
silent,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her  embroidery, 
and  a  look  more  like  displeasure,  more  like 
disapproval  on  her  countenance,  than  her 
daughters  had  ever  seen  summoned  into  it  by 
any  act  or  words  of  Mr.  Meriton's.  When  the 
latter  presently  yawned,  no  little  conciliatory 
sentence,  such  as  his  wife  was  wont  to  admin- 
ister, was  forthcoming;  and  even  when  a  little 
penitence,  at  least  towards  her,  was  indicated 
by  an  inquiry  about  an  under-gardener,  whom 
some  trifling  accident  had  for  a  day  or  two 
disabled,  there  was  a  dryness  in  the  tone  of 
her  answer  that  did  not  escape  Kate's  ears. 

The  moment  she  found  it  possible  to  do  so, 
that  young  lady  quitted  the  room,  and  betak- 
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ing  herself,  with  burning  cheeks  and  eyes  be- 
coming dimmer  at  every  stair  she  mounted, 
to  her  own  apartment,  she  locked  her  door 
and  fairly  burst  into  tears.  Depressed  spirits 
and  overtaxed  nerves  had,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  outbreak,  but  these  were 
not  all.  Kate  was  an  unworldly,  affectionate, 
home-loving  girl,  and  what  had  just  taken 
place  had  wounded  her ;  she  was,  moreover,  a 
right-minded  young  person,  and  it  had  shocked 
her.  Her  tears  she  soon  repressed — soon 
dried — but  the  pain  that  had  caused  them 
remained,  and  a  sense  of  humiliation  quite 
new  to  her.  In  no  family  of  their  acquaint- 
ance— she  thought — could  the  little  scene  just 
enacted  downstairs  have  taken  place — in  no 
family  Kate  knew  of  but  her  own.  Colonel 
Grant  had  done  well  to  take  his  wooing  to  the 
Grange.  There  he  was  welcomed  because  he 
loved    jMargaret,   and  was    worthy  of   being 
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loved  by  her  ;  not  because  Sir  Geoffrey  wanted 
to  marry  a  daughter. 

'^  I  have  been  unjust  to  Adela,"  Kate  said, 
"  in  thinking  her  worldly.  She  is  cleverer  and 
clearer-sighted  than  I  am,  and  she  has  seen 
what  we  are  expected  to  do." 

A  dear  little  bird  at  this  moment  perched 
on  a  branch  of  the  vine  that  surrounded  Kate's 
window,  and  caused  her  to  turn  her  eyes  to- 
wards the  garden.  Both  girls  were  very  fond 
and  proud  of  their  garden,  but  it  had  already  put 
on  something  of  a  different  aspect  for  Kate.  It 
was  no  longer — however  beautiful — the  garden 
of  home — but  the  garden  of  a  house  in  which 
she  had  even  now  outstayed  her  welcome. 
Of  course,  in  a  little  time  the  edge  of  feelings 
such  as  these  became  blunted.  Kate  might 
not  be  so  clear-sighted  in  some  things  as  Adela, 
but  she  was  perhaps  clearer-sighted  to  discern 
between  evil  and  good.     She  knew,  too,  in 
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some  little  measure,  how  to  repel  the  one, 
and  entertain  the  other  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
time  she  came  to  cultivate  thoughts  on  the 
subject  more  in  consonance  with  the  charity 
of  her  own  heart.  Her  father  did  not — she 
thought — mean  all  his  words  implied  ;  he 
spoke  hastily  ;  he  had  not  that  command  of 
his  own  temper  which  he  and  their  mother 
very  properly  exacted  from  them.  He  was 
perhaps  vexed  for  Kate's  own  sake.  He  might 
suspect  that  she  was  beginning  to  entertain 
some  preference  for  Colonel  Grant's  society. 
He  might  even  suspect  that  she  had  been  in 
some  very  slight  degree  trifled  with,  without 
having  the  certainty  of  it  that  would  have 
justified  him  in  levelling  his  sarcasms  at 
Colonel  Grant.  Kate,  I  say,  knew  in  some 
little  measure  how  to  entertain  and  cultivate 
charitable  thoughts,  and  to  repel  the  promp- 
tings of  bitterness.     All,  however,  have  not 
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this  knowledge,  and  let  me  warn  the  Mr. 
Meritons  of  society,  that  in  such  a  little  scene 
as  I  have  described — by  such  a  little  sentence 
as  I  have  recorded,  may  be  sown  a  seed  con- 
taining the  germ  of  many  an  evil  and  un- 
sightly fruit.  Can  none  of  us  recall  marriages 
among  our  own  friends,  for  which  we  have 
shrugged  our  shoulders,  and  professed  our 
inability  to  account — marriages  we  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  were  love  marriages, 
and  that  yet  wanted  the  temptation  of  money? 
We  have  said  "  An  imprudent  match !"  and 
"  What  she  can  see  in  him  to  like,  it  is  beyond 
us  to  understand !"  and  we  have  met  the 
difficulty  with  the  easy  answer,  "  There  is 
no  accounting  for  taste !''  But  perhaps  it  has 
not  been  her  taste  ;  perhaps  she  has  not  seen 
anything  in  him  to  like ;  perhaps  she  has  even 
seen  something  in  him  to  &like  or  disapprove. 
Perhaps  on  the  soreness  of  a  heart  disappoint- 
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ed  in  the  person  she  did  like  has  come  the 
sting  of  such  a  sentence  as,  "  Upon  my  word, 
you  manage  your  matters  admirably,  ladies  !" 
and  she  has  found  that,  like  or  not  like,  she  is 
expected  to  marry — well,  of  course,  if  possible, 
but,  at  all  events,  to  marry — and  that  if  she 
do  not,  she  will  sink  into  contempt.  And 
then  comes  the  unhappy  marriage^  and  the 
deterioration  of  all  good  gifts,  and  the  dis- 
content, and  the  evil  example  to  others,  and 
perhaps  as  much  more  as  the  histories  of  un- 
happy marriages  bring  now  and  then  to  our 
notice.  These  remarks,  however,  are  quite 
incidental,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story,  which  is,  you  see,  of  a  marriage  for 
Money. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TOP  LETTER  BUT  ONE. 

1U0TWITHSTANDING  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meriton  about  this  time  accepted  invi- 
tations to  dine  both  at  Melford  Castle  and  the 
Grange,  and  were  accompanied  to  one  of  these 
by  their  eldest,  and  to  the  other  by  their 
youngest  daughter,  Mr.  Meriton  remained 
obstinate  in  his  determination  not  to  ^*give 
Lady  Jane  a  dinner."  He  should  give  fewer 
dinners,  he  could  tell  them  (and  by  ^'  them" 
Kate  and  Adela  were  supposed  to  be  meant), 
than  he  had  done. 

"I   think,"  Kate   said  to   her   sister,  ''I 
should  not  care  for  giving  so  maAy  dinner- 
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parties,  if  we  could  go  oftener  from  home  in- 
stead." 

"  Only/'  replied  Adela,  "  we  should  not  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  county.  Why 
not  tell  Frank  you  would  like  to  go  to  him 
and  Felicia  at  Weymouth  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  so,  only  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  quite  acceptable  to  mamma.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  Felicia  did 
name  such  a  thing,  and  that  mamma  threw  cold 
water  on  it." 

"  For  goodness-sake!  why  ?  " 

*^  Well — you  see  papa  thinks  the  taking  a 
house  at  Weymouth  rather  an  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  Frank ;  and  then — it  is  only 
just  my  own  idea,  you  know — but  October  will 
soon  be  here,  and  there  is  Lord  Belgravia's 
visit." 

**  Lord  Belgravia's  visit !  "  repeated  Miss 
Adela,  opening  wide  her  eyes. 
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"  Of  course,"  resumed  Kate,  *'  I  don't  mean 
that  it  matters  a  fig,  either  to  me  or  Lord 
Belgravia,  whether  I  am  here  or  not,  when  he 
makes  his  visit ;  only  I  can  conceive  that 
mamma  might  wish  us  both  to  be  at  home." 

"But  you  might  go  for  a  little  while 
first." 

"  Oh,  I  should  not  care  to  go  for  a  very 
little  while.  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  Lord  Bel- 
gravia will  come,  and  how  his  visit  will  go  off. 
Unless  he  thinks  proper  to  flirt  with  you,  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  to  be  amused. 
Without  Coleworth,  and  with  Melford  Castle 
and  the  Grange  so  much  occupied  with  each 
other,  we  shall  be  thrown  very  much  on  our 
own  resources." 

"  Yes.  If  Margaret  Elliot  had  only  stopped 
away,  how  different  he  might  have  found 
us  all!  How  different  it  would  all  have 
been!" 
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'^  Happy  Margaret!"  Kate  could  not  help 
saying  with  a  sigh. 

^*  Horrid  Margaret!"  ejaculated  Adela  with 
a  sort  of  groan. 

'*  Horrid  Margaret"  could  very  well,  you 
comprehend,  afford  to  be  the  object  of  a  little 
dislike.  The  one  single  uneasiness  that  had 
presented  itself  in  connection  with  her  happy 
new  position  was  early  removed  by  a  letter  of 
most  affectionate  congratulation  from  the  Dean 

of  to  his  brother;  a  letter  in  which  the 

Grange  family  was  mentioned  with  so  much 
respect  and  appreciation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  longer  to  imagine  that  any  but 
the  kindliest  feelings  towards  it  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Grant  remained.  Moreover,  the  latter, 
soon  after  finding  himself  in  London  (and 
Lady  Jane  having  returned  there),  called 
upon  his  former  chief  enemy,  and  in  conver- 
sation with  her  testified  so  warm  an  interest 
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in  his  brother's  happiness,  and  in  the  pros- 
pects opening  to  him  in  a  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet, that  he  quite  won  the  old  lady's  heart. 
"  Nevertheless,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  writing 
to  her  youngest  niece,  "there  is  one  thing 
about  him  that  a  worldly  old  woman  as  I  am 
could  wish  otherwise,  and  that  you  romantic 
folks  at  the  Grange  wont  think  matters  a 
straw;  for  which  last  reason  I  allow  myself 
to  name  it.  The  Dean  is  thirty-five  and  un- 
married, but  from  all  I  hear  I  think  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  intends  always  to 
remain  so.     Lord  Powerham's  place  is  close 

to ;  he  and  Lady  Powerham  are  moving 

heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  future  Lord 
Melford  for  Lady  Florence;  and  as  she  is  the 
only  decent  looking  one  of  the  five  girls,  I 
think  it  very  likely  they  will  succeed.  So 
don't  reckon  on  the  Dean's  remaining  a 
bachelor.     Now,  my  dear,  I  know  as  well  as 
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possible  what  you  feel  on  this  subject,  and  so 
don't  trouble  to  write  it.  I  know  that  you 
and  our  dear  Colonel  are  quite  contented  with 
your  own  good  gifts,  and  have  never  even 
cast  an  eye  in  the  direction  of  possibilities. 
I  know,  too,  that  you  will  be  quite  ready  to 
love  a  fourth  sister  in  your  brother-in-law's 
wife.  Your  contentment,  however,  is  one 
thing,  and  my  covetousness  is  another;  and 
moreover,  if  Lady  Florence  is  at  all  loveable, 
she  does  not — to  use  the  expression  of  your 
dear  mother's  old  nurse — she  does  not  favour 
her  parents." 

October  was  by  this  time  close  at  hand, 
and  Kate,  as  we  have  said,  was  unable  to  look 
forward  to  the  expected  visit  of  Lord  Bel- 
gravia  with  anything  like  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. He  would  miss,  she  thought,  the  easy 
hospitality  and  unpretentious  gaiety  of  Cole- 
worth.     Of  course  if  his  visit  meant  making 

VOL.  II.  D 
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love  to  Adela,  he  would  not  find  Elm  Green 
dull;  but  if  it  did  not,  if  it  merely  meant 
that  he  had  passed  a  pleasant  week  in  Blank- 
shire  in  August,  and  had  no  objection  to 
pass  another  pleasant  week  in  Blankshire  in 
October,  Kate  feared  the  affair  would  be  a 
failure  and  a  gene.  Nothing,  however,  had 
as  yet  been  heard  from  him,  though  occasional 
notice  of  him  in  the  public  papers  had  kept 
them  au  fait  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  necessity  just  at  this  time  most  op- 
pressive to  Kate,  was  that  of  meeting  the 
Elliots.  Of  Margaret,  perhaps  because  she 
was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  much  from  home,  they  had  for 
a  good  while  seen  comparatively  little,  and 
beyond  one  pretty  visit  in  her  new  capacity, 
she  had  not  troubled  them  since  her  engage- 
ment to  Colonel  Grant ;  but  a  week  rarely 
elapsed   without    a   visit   from  Elizabeth   or 
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Ellen,  or  both,  to  Elm  Green,  who  were,  to 
all  appearance,  completely  ignorant  of  tlie  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  the  Meritons.  Indeed, 
they  probably  were  so  in  reality,  regarding 
the  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  so  quickly 
between  the  families  of  Elm  Green  and  Cole- 
worth,  and  Colonel  Grant,  as  the  very  natural 
consequence  of  the  Indian  friendship  of  the 
latter  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  The 
very  conspicuous  attention,  too,  that  George 
Dalton  had  paid  to  Kate  on  the  day  of  the 
review,  and  for  which  she  had  been  so  little 
grateful,  had  probably  served  to  divert  any 
suspicions  the  neighbourhood  might  have  been 
beginning  to  entertain.  So  that  the  Miss 
Elliots  spoke  with  perfect  ease,  both  to  Mrs. 
Meriton  and  her  daughters,  of  Margaret,  and 
Margaret's  lover ;  and  Kate,  summoned  to  the 
drawing-room  on  a  fine  Michaelmas  day  to 
receive  the  visit  of  Elizabeth  and  Ellen,  was 

D  2 
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quite  prepared  to  find  her  mother  politely 
questioning  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth  readily 
answering  her  questions,  with  respect  to  the 
departure  of  Colonel  Grant  for  London,  which 
departure  Kate  soon  understood  had  taken 
place  on  the  preceding  day. 

*^  Colonel  Grant,''  Mrs.  Meriton  said  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  as  the  latter  shook  hands, 
first  with  Elizabeth,  and  then  with  Ellen, 
'^  has  been  offered  a  charming  appointment." 

"  An  appointment,"  said  Elizabeth,  *^  that 
makes  us  all  extremely  happy,  because,  be- 
sides adding  a  very  handsome  increase  to  his 
income,  it  insures  his  remaining  in  England  as 
long  as  he  holds  it." 

*'  How  glad  I  am  1"  replied  Kate.  "  It  must 
remove  almost  your  only  anxiety." 

*^  Keally  our  only  one." 

"  What  a  nicely  behaved  appointment ! 
And  are  we  to  understand,"  asked  Mrs.  Meri- 
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ton,  "  that  our  friend  goes  up  with  nothing  to 
do  but  accept  it  ?" 

•'  Oh  !  nothing  whatever  !" 

"  And  the  duties,  I  hope,  are  not  very  en- 
grossing." 

'^  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  I  think  it 
probable  that  they  are." 

"  In  that  case,  I  suspect  Margaret  will  be 
making  a  visit  to  Lady  Jane.'' 

"  Oh,  no !  My  father  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Since  he  has 
known  she  is  to  leave  us,  he  will  hardly  let 
her  out  of  his  sight ;  even  Lady  Melford  has 
quite  to  petition  for  her — they  have  ridden 
together  to  the  Castle  this  afternoon." 

^'  And  may  one  ask  when  the  wedding  is 
to  be  ?" 

Elizabeth  did  not  know — of  course.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  materially  to  delay  it, 
she  thought — ^nothing  beyond  the  trousseau 
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and  the  lawyers.  As  to  the  latter,  small 
matters,  she  believed,  took  them  nearly  as 
long  as  large  ones ;  and  milliners  and  people 
would  not,  she  supposed,  be  so  expeditious  as 
if  they — the  Miss  Elliots — could  be  in  London 
themselves  to  torment  them." 

"Let  me  prophesy  that  it  will  be  within 
three  months." 

Elizabeth  owned  she  thought  it  would. 
There  was  a  house  to  be  taken  and  furnished, 
it  was  true.  Still,  much  might  be  done  Avith- 
in  three  months,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  tax 
poor  Colonel  Grant's  patience  too  cruelly — 
that  was,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
patience  at  all  in  the  matter." 

It  was  not  till  the  Miss  Elliots  had  been 
gone  some  minutes  that  Adela  came  in — pro- 
bably from  under  her  pet  tree. 

"  My  dear,"  her  mother  asked,  "  have  you 
written  your  letter  to  Felicia  ?" 
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'^  Yes,  mamma.     It  is  near  four  ?" 

Mrs.  Meriton  looked  at  her  watch. 

^^It  wants  only  five  minutes." 

''  I  will  fetch  it,  then,"  said  Adela.  ''  I  left 
it  in  my  room." 

At  four  o'clock  Jephson  always,  fetched  such 
letters  for  the  post  as  were  deposited  at  a 
certain  corner  of  a  table  in  the  second  draw- 
ing-room. Sometimes  there  would  be  quite  a 
little  heap,  for  Mrs.  Meriton,  by  means  of  her 
pen,  kept  up  many  an  old  friendship  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  ;  and  letters  of  the  master 
of  the  house  were  sometimes  added  to  it, 
though  these  had  likewise  in  the  library  a  cor- 
ner of  their  own,  visited  by  Jephson.  On  this 
afternoon  the  letter  of  Adela  to  her  sister-in- 
law  made  the  seventh  or  eighth  awaiting  the 
butler's  entrance;  and  as  the  young  lady  placed 
it  on  the  others,  Mrs.  Meriton  again  consulted 
her  watch.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Meriton  entered. 
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He  was  looking  black  enough  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  Grange 
carriage  driven  from  the  door,  and  had  not 
been  a  minute  in  the  room  before  his  eye  fell 
on  the  heap  of  letters. 

*^  What  the  deuce  is  Jephson  about  ?''  he 
ejaculated.  "  Your  clock  is  right,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

f 

"  It  is,"  replied  his  wife,  "  with  my  watch 
to  a  second. '^ 

'^And  with  mine,"  said  Mr.  Meriton,  after 
due  examination.  ^^  Jephson  is  five  minutes 
late.  Kept  dawdling  about  with  those  gossip- 
ing women." 

Mr.  Meriton  walked  up  to  the  particular 
corner  of  the  particular  table,  and  stood  there 
for  a  few  moments  contemplating  the  letter 
on  the  top  of  the  little  heap,  which  was  that 
of  Adela  to  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton.  There  were 
probably  letters  of  his  own  amongst  the  number. 
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for  he  removed  the  top  one,  and  was  not  re- 
garding the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  Mrs. 
Meriton's  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  work,  but 
Kate  saw  with  astonishment  her  father  take 
the  second  letter  from  the  rest  and  steadily 
contemplate  while  he  held  it ;  then  walk  with 
it  to  the  window,  out  of  which  he  looked 
thoughtfully,  and  continued  to  look  while 
Jephson  entered  the  room,  counted  carefully 
the  remaining  letters,  and  carried  them  off. 
As  the  door  closed  Mr.  Meriton  turned  round, 
not  on  herself,  but  on  Adela,  who,  Kate  now 
discovered — her  eye  following  Mr.  Meriton's 
movement — was  looking  as  pale  as  death,  and 
altogether  as  Kate  had  never  seen  Adela  look 
before. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Meriton,  *^  is  this  the 
first  of  the  sort  ?" 

Adela's  lips  twice  moved  before  the  word, 
"  No  !"  was  articulated. 
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*^  How  many  more  may  you  have  addressed 
to  the  same  person  ?" 

'^Two.'^ 

**  Be  so  good,"  said  Mr.  Meriton,  '^  as  to  go 
to  your  mother's  room.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
will  join  you  there." 

Mrs.  Meriton's  work  had  fallen  upon  her 
lap,  and  she  sat  regarding  her  husband  and 
daughter  with  the  blankest  astonishment ; 
while  Kate,  her  book  in  her  hand,  rose,  not 
very  well  knowing  whether  to  withdraw  or  to 
remain.  She  was  not,  however,  long  in  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Meriton,  with  a  movement  of  his  hand 
towards  the  folding-doors,  said, 

'^  I  daresay  Miss  Braddon  will  be  quite  as 
good  company  in  the  other  drawing-room." 

And  hardly  knowing  how  she  went,  or  in 
whose  company,  Kate  passed  through  the 
doors,  which  were  politely  closed  behind  her 
by  Mr.  Meriton. 
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For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  mys- 
terious tete-a-tete  lasted.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Mrs,  Meriton  left  the  morning  drawing- 
room  by  the  door  opening  on  the  passage  that 
joined  the  hall  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
took  her  way  to  the  apartment  that  had  been 
indicated  to  Adela. 

She  found  that  young  lady  standing  in  the 
window,  pale,  but  tolerably  composed,  and  her 
mother  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  near  her. 

*'Now,  Adela,"  said  the  elder  lady,  ^^  it  is 
for  you  to  atone,  as  far  as  you  can  atone,  by 
perfect  present  candour  for  the  imprudence 
you  have  committed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
reparable,  or  it  may  not ;  and  your  first  step 
in  a  right  direction  must  be  to  put  your  father 
and  myself  in  immediate  possession  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Without  the  most 
entire  unreserve  on  your  part,  I  tell  you  fairly, 
it  is  irreparable." 
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"  Has  papa/'  asked  Adela  with  white  lips, 
"  opened  the  letter  ?  There  is  nothing — it  is 
not — Oh  !  mamma,  am  I  so  very  much  to 
blame?" 

''  Without  doubt,  Adela,  you  are  very  much 
to  blame.  Ask  nothing,  however,  about  the 
letter ;  its  contents  are  immaterial.  It  is  a 
letter.  Now,  the  question  is  this — Lord  Bel- 
gravia  left  Cole  worth  the  second  week  in 
August ;  how  many  letters  have  you  written 
to  him  r 

"  Three." 

**  And  where  are  his  ?" 

"His!" 

"  He  has  written  to  you  ?" 

"  No  !  mamma." 

"  Adela !" 

Mrs.  Meriton  crimsoned  very  deeply,  and 
was  for  a  few  moments  silent.  Adela  looked 
out  of  the  window. 
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*^  Oblige  me  with  your  attention.  Lord 
Belgravia  has  not  written  to  you  ?" 

"No,  mamma." 

"  Then  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  that 
I  should  know  all  that  led  to  your  writing  to 
him.  He  paid  you  great  attention,  I  am 
aware — quite  aware  ;  he  made  a  perfectly  per- 
ceptible distinction  between  you  and  Kate. 
Neither  your  father  nor  I  should  have  been  at 
all  surprised  if  he  had  proposed  for  you. 
Adela,  did  he  propose  to  you  ?" 

"  No !  mamma." 

Again  Mrs.  Meriton  coloured. 

"  Pray,  then,  how  came  you  to  write  ?" 

"  Mamma,  he  asked  me." 

"  On  what  pretext  ?" 

"  He  said  it  would  be  miserable  not  to 
know  if  I  were  alive  or  dead." 

"  Alive  or  dead  ?" 

"  He  said  I  should  always  be  seeing  about 
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him  in  the  papers ;  but  that  he  shoukl  hear 
nothing  of  me  imless  I  would  write  to 
him/' 

*'  And  you  consented  to  do  so  ?" 
"  I  said  that  perhaps  you  would  allow  me 
or  Kate  to  write  to  him  sometimes." 
^'  That  was  very  proper.     Well  ?" 
"  Well — he  said  Kate  wasn't  the  question, 
and — wouldn't  /  write  ?" 

*'  And,  Adela,  what  was  your  answer  ?" 
"  I  said  that  if  you  allowed  me,  I  would." 
'^  These  are  delicate  questions,"  said  Mrs. 
Meriton,  '^  but  it  is  your  own  conduct  that 
has  made  it  necessary  to  put  them.     Did  he 
object  to  my  permission  being  asked  ?" 

"  He  said  that  he  only  wanted  me  to  write 
him  a  little   cousinly  letter  now  and  then — 
that  a  little  cousinly  letter  was  all  he  would 
ask — all  he  could  ask  at  present." 
"  He  said  at  present,  Adela  ?  " 
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''  Yes,  mamma, '^  said  Adela,  again  turning 
to  the  window ;  ^^  he  said  it  twice.'' 

Mrs.  Meriton  remained  a  moment  or  two  in 
thought. 

"  And  did  it  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that 
it  might  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  you  to 
post  letters  without  my — without  any  one's 
knowledge  ?" 

^^  Oh  !  no  ;  he  said  nothing  could  be  easier. 
That  if  I  would  put  my  letter  late,  quite  the 
last  thing,  amongst  the  others,  there  was 
hardly  the  least  risk  that  it  would  be  no- 
ticed." 

Again  Mrs.  Meriton  was  thoughtful. 

^'  And  these  letters,"  said  she  presently  ris- 
ing, *^  have  been  such  as  you  or  Kate  might 
have  written  with  my  leave  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  mamma !  Indeed,  I  daresay 
then  we  should  have  said  more.  Just  a  few 
lines  they  have  been,   about  any  little  thing 
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that  was  going  on  here,  and  that  we  were  all 
well,  and  that  we  had  seen  about  his  yacht, 
and  his  name  with  the  volunteers." 

^'  It  has  been  a  sad  imprudence,  my  dear. 
I  will  hope,  however,  your  father  may  be  able 
to  set  it  right." 

"  Is  papa  very  angry  ?  Shall  I  be  expected 
to  dinner,  mamma  ?" 

"Certainly.  No  notice  will  be  taken. 
Appear  as  usual,  at  any  rate,  before  the  ser- 
vants." 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  however,  while 
Adela  was  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  her 
own  room,  expecting  the  dressing-bell,  Mrs. 
Meriton  again  appeared. 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  young  lady  penitently, 
"  what  trouble  this  is  giving  you  !" 

"  Sit  down,  Adela,"  that  lady  replied. 
"  Your  father  thinks  it  so  strange  that  Lord 
Belgravia  should  have   proposed  a  mode  of 
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posting  your  letters  so  open  to  detection,  that 
I  have  returned  to  ask  you  another  question, 
Did  Lord  Belgravia  propose  no  other  mode,  in 
the  first  instance  ?'' 

'^No,  mamma!''  replied  Adela ;  and  then 
catching  something  of  her  mother's  meaning, 
she  coloured  very  much,  and  reiterated, 
"  Oh  !  no,  mamma,  he  proposed  no  other." 

^^And  did  not  you,  Adela,  fear  the 
risk  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  did," 

**  And  did  not  you  say  you  feared  it  ?" 

*^0h,  yes!" 

"  And  what  argument  did  he  use  to  over- 
come your  fear  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  could  not  see  the  risk  himself — 
he  said  there  was  next  to  none;  but  that  if  my 
writing  to  him  ivas  discovered — which  it 
would  not  be — he  would  shield  me  from  all 
blame." 

VOL.    II.  E 
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''Now/'  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  rising.  "I 
think,  my  dear,  you  had  better  ring  for  Jones 
and  dress." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SHARP    PRACTICE. 

riOYERED  with  blushes  and  conlusion,  with 
much  penitence  in  her  eyelids  and  some 
in  her  heart,  Adela  took  her  place  at  the 
dinner-table,  from  which  she  rose  a  good  deal 
reassured.  Shrewd  little  girl  as  she  was,  she 
began  early  in  the  meal  to  doubt  whether  her 
disgrace  with  her  father  was  quite  as  deep  as 
she  expected  it  to  be.  Though  he  said  little 
to  Kate  or  herself,  he  was  not  unkind  either  in 
look  or  manner,  and  even  seemed,  she  thought, 
in  tolerable  spirits.  Before  the  dessert,  then, 
was  put  upon  the  cloth  she  found  herself  con- 
siderably  recovered ;    and    by  the    time    she 
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followed  her  mother  to  the  drawing-room,  her 
cheeks  were  burning,  no  longer  with  shame, 
but  with  the  excitement  of  the  hopes  spring- 
ing up  in  her  heart — of  the  audacious  possi- 
bilities she  was  commencing  to  entertain. 
These  still  had  to  fight  hard,  you  will  under- 
stand, against  apprehensions  of  a  most  reason- 
able, not  to  say  appalling,  nature — apprehen- 
sions of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on 
Lord  Belgravia,  and  on  his  special  relations 
with  herself,  by  the  paternal  remonstrance  that 
she  supposed  would  be  addressed  to  him. 
They  were  equal,  however,  to  the  occasion; 
fight  hard  they  did,  and  gained  the  victory 
that  flushed  Adela's  cheeks  to  such  a  brilliant 
carmine,  and  lighted  her  eyes  till  an  acci- 
dental glance  from  them  reminded  Kate  of  a 
wonderful  sapphire  brooch  she  had  seen  worn 

by  Lady  A . 

"•  Kate !"  said  this  fair  penitent,  when  at  last 
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she  found  herself  alone  with  her  sister  in  their 
bed-room  for  the  night,  *'  Kate,  are  you  very 
much  shocked  at  me?" 

"  Yes,  Adela,  I  am." 

"And  angry?" 

"  I  am  hurt,  Adela.  But  we  are  not  to 
speak  on  the  subject;  mamma  has  expressly 
forbidden  it." 

"Oh,  Kate!" 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear." 

"  I  looked  forward  so  to  speaking  to  you  at 
night." 

The  elder  Miss  Meriton  turned,  and,  ap- 
proaching her  sister,  affectionately  kissed  her. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  has  forbidden  all 
excitement  and  any  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  may  talk  of  anything  else.  Adela, 
crying  is  excitement." 

"Yes,"  said  Adela,  very  properly  wiping 
up  her  tears,  "  and  mamma  has  had  enough 
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vexation.     But  it  is  impossible,  you  know,  to 
talk  of  anything  else." 

So,  as  it  was  impossible  to  talk  of  anything 
else,  Adela,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  gave 
herself  up  to  contemplate  the  explanation 
that  this  discovery,  which  she  had  thought 
the  most  dreadful  thing  in  the  world,  might 
bring  about.  Had  he  not  promised  to  shield 
her  from  blame?  He  had;  and  Adela's 
knowledge  of  her  father  told  her  there  was 
but  one  way  in  which  he  could  do  this. 
True,  he  had  likewise  said  a  cousinly  letter 
was  all  he  would  ask — all  he  could  ask  at 
present;  and  these  were  ugly  words  to  re- 
member, and  her  cheeks  went  pale,  and  her 
eyes  were  not  at  all  like  sapphires  when  she 
did  remember  them.  As  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, her  hopes  were  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  again  they  laid  her  fears  prostrate;  and 
she  shook  these  last  from  her,  and  repeated 
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to  herself  that  the  present  he  had  spoken  of 
was  even  now  the  past. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  young 
ladies  entered  the  hreakfast-room,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meriton  were  standing  near  each  other 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  latter  was  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  her  husband  a  letter, 
which  he  folded  and  put  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
Almost  involuntarily  Kate  had  glanced  to- 
wards this  letter,  believing  it  to  be  the  one 
to  Lord  Belgravia  that  Mr.  Meriton  would 
probably  write.  This  nearly  involuntary 
and  quite  momentary  glance  had,  however, 
shown  her  a  post  mark  on  the  envelope.  It 
was  a  letter  not  written,  but  received  by  Mr. 
Meriton,  and,  almost  directly  after,  she  saw 
that  Adela's  face  was  crimson. 

As  at  the  dinner  of  the  day  preceding,  a  very 
little  indifferent  conversation  took  place,  and 
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nothing  transpired  that  could  throw  the  least 
light  on  the  incident. 

"  Kate/'  whispered  Adela,  agitatedly,  as 
she  followed  her  sister — both  being  preceded 
by  Mrs.  Meriton — into  the  morning  drawing- 
room,  "  do  let  me  speak  to  you.'^ 

'^  You  wish  me/'  replied  Kate  aloud,  "  to 
ask  mamma  a  question?  Mamma,  may  I  do 
so?'' 

"What  question?"  interrogated  "mam- 
ma." 

"  Has  papa  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Bel- 
gravia  ?" 

"  He  has.  Lord  Belgravia  has  written  to 
say  he  will  be  at  Mielford  Eoad  by  the  4*10 
train  on  the  second — the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

"  And  is  he,"  asked  Adela,  hurriedly,  as  if 
she  feared  the  opportunity  for  asking  would 
escape  her,  yet  blushing  over  face   and  throat 
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and  forehead,  "is  he — to  be  allowed  to  come?" 

"He  is.'' 

Mrs.  Meriton's  tone  did  not  invite  further 
inquiries.  Adela  had,  however,  heard  enough 
to  make  a  very  satisfactory  feast  of,  and  soon 
escaped — probably  to  make  a  feast  of  it — 
under  her  pet  tree.  Decidedly,  very  little 
was  seen  of  her  either  on  that  day  or  the 
next.  At  such  times,  however,  as  she  was  ex- 
pected to  make  one  of  the  family  circle  (and 
of  course  did  so)  her  unspoken,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  rather  unwarrantable  happiness, 
betrayed  itself  very  much  in  her  vivid  good 
looks,  and  the  irrepressible  brilliancy  of  her 
very  correctly  downcast  eyes.  Only  once  on 
the  third  morning — the  morning  of  the  arrival 
day  itself — a  little  uneasiness  appeared  in  her 
countenance. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  prepara- 
tion,"  she  whispered  to  Kate. 
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"  No,  very  little." 
"  He  is  coming  ?'' 

"  Oh,  yes  !  At  least,  I  have  not  heard  the 
contrary.'' 

"  And  you  would  have  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !     I  think  so." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  Miss  Wilbraham  called 
at  Elm  Green  just  before  luncheon,  and  par- 
took of  that  meal  with  Mrs.  Meriton  and  her 
daughters.  Mr.  Meriton  absenting  himself,  or, 
at  any  rate,  being  absent. 

"  Lord  Belgravia  comes  to  us  to-day,"  Mrs. 
Meriton  informed  her  elder  visitor. 

"  Oh  !  indeed — really  !  Lord  Belgravia  I 
My  dear  Maud,  Lord  Belgravia  comes  to-day 
to  Elm  Green.     To  make  any  stay  ?" 

"  I  rather  imagine  not.  Just  at  this  sea- 
son men  are  usually  pretty  full  of  engage- 
ments,   and    we  can    hardly  hope    to    make 
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Elm  Green  as  pleasant  to  him  as  he  found 
Coleworth.'' 

"  No  ?"  said  the  county  member's  lady  with 
good-humoured  looks  at  the  two  girls.  "  I 
think  you  need  hardly  doubt  doing  that." 

"  My  son,"  observed  Mrs.  Meriton  most 
immovably,  "is  excessively  fond  of  his  cousin, 
and  the  house  of  young  married  people  is  al- 
most always  agreeable  to  a  bachelor.  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  charming 
accounts  from  Weymouth." 

"  Delighted,  I  am  sure.  Maud,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Meriton  has  charming  accounts  from 
Weymouth." 

"  My  youngest  boy  went  there  last  week  to 
visit  his  brother  and  sister,  and  writes  that 
the  attention  and  gaiety  offered  to  them  all  is 
beyond  everything." 

"  Only  think !  Now  ice  found  Weymouth 
a  little  dull ;  but  then  Mr,  Francis  and   his 
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young    wife    take     sunshine     with    them. " 

"  Oh  !  but  they  find  it  there  too,  I  assure 
you ;  and  not  sunshine  only,  but  lamp  and 
candle  shine  as  well.  A  dinner  party  or  a 
dance — Tom  says — almost  every  evening ;  and 
Frank  and  Felicia  take  him  about  with  them 
everywhere,  so  that  I  am  really  in  dread  of  his 
coming  back  quite  conceited,  and  fancying 
himself  grown  up.'' 

"  Now,  I  like  that  in  her.  A  kind,  good 
creature  she  must  be  to  be  so  partial  to  Tom. 
It  is  not  every  admired  young  married  woman 
that  would  be  carrying  about  a  school-boy  on 
all  occasions.  What  does  Mr.  Mildmay  say 
to  it?" 

'''  To  own  the  truth,  Mr.  Mildmay  meditates 
going  there  for  a  few  days  himself." 

"  And  do  him  good,  too  !"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Beauchamp.  "  Mr.  Dalton  says  he  works  too 
hard,  and  never  takes  a  change,  as  all  young 
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people  should  do  one  time  or  other.  I  posi- 
tively think  he  has  grown  since  he  has  been 
with  us.  Grown  thin,  I  am  sure  he  has,  and 
he  walks  up  the  aisle,  poor  thing,  two  dou- 
ble." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  her  niece  were  suc- 
ceeded by  other  visitors,  and  Kate  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  that  her  sister  controlled  her 
increasing  agitation  with  difficulty.  Indeed, 
during  a  somewhat  prolonged  sitting  of  Mr. 
Mildmay's,  Adela  escaped  from  the  room.  On 
her  return  she  found  the  curate  gone,  and 
Kate  only  in  the  apartment.  The  latter 
was,  moreover,  putting  up  her  work  for  re- 
moval. 

"  Where,"  asked  Adela,  '^  is  mamma  ?" 

**'  I  do  not  know  ;  gone  upstairs  I  think, 
and  she  wishes  us  to  take  our  work  and  things 
into  the  next  room.'' 

Adela   opened   wide  her    eyes,    and   even 
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made  a  little  pretty  gesture  of  astonishment ; 
but  did,  nevertheless,  as  she  was  required  to 
do,  and  followed  Kate  into  the  principal  draw- 
ing-room. 

^^I  thought,''  she  said,  when  there,  ^*  I 
thought  S.  Mildmay  was  going  to  sit  for  ever. 
Kate,  it  is  half -past  four." 

''  Yes.     What  a  pretty  stitch  that  is  !" 

"And  at  4-10  the  train  arrives.  I  should 
think  he  would  not  stay  five  minutes  at  Mel- 
ford  Eoad." 

"  I  should  not  think  he  would  stay  long. 
But,  Adela,  I  wish  you  would-  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

"  Just  one  word,  Kate.  Is  papa  in  ?  Will 
he  be  shown  in  to  papa — into  the  library,  I 
mean  ?" 

"  I  should  think  most  likely.  Adela,  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do.  What 
if  we  were  to  try  those  duets  ?" 
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"  Duets  !"  Adela  exclaimed. 

Her  crocheting,  nevertheless,  went  on  very 
fast,  but  then  her  excitement  increased  still 
more  rapidly  than  her  couvre-pieds.  Kate 
would  not  notice  it ;  and  she  rather  felt  than 
saw  that  her  sister  was  crimson  one  minute, 
white  the  next.  Suddenly,  after  a  short 
silence,  and  just  as  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  struck  five,  Adela  sprang  up  with  almost 
a  scream. 

''  Kate  I" 

"  My  dear  Adela  !'' 

"  He  will  not  think " 

"What?" 

"He  will  not  think  there  has  been  any 
double-dealing  on  my  part  ?  He  will  not  think 
that  I  have  betrayed  him  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"You  believe  that  papa  will  tell  him — at  the 
first — it  was  accident  ?" 
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^'  I  feel  no  doubt  of  it.  How  you  torment 
yourself !" 

"Yes — the  idea  made  me  extremely  sick. 
You  look  shocked ;  but  you  remember — surely 
you  remember — I  told  you  quite  early  in  the 
affair,  in  Slope  Meadow,  that  I  was  going  to 
fall  in  love  with  him.'' 

"Yes,  but " 

"  You  see  it  was  one  of  the  '  true  words 
spoken  in  jest.'  Kate !  where  are  you  go- 
ing  ?" 

"  My  dear  Adela,  I  am  not  going  out  of 
the  room." 

Kate  had  moved  to  the  piano,  and  for  some 
moments  she  stood  contemplating  the  score  of 
the  duet  on  its  desk.  Then  she  touched  a  few 
notes  to  assist  her  in  the  more  intricate  pas- 
sages, and  at  length  she  occupied  the  music- 
stool,  and  addressed  herself  to  the  study  of 
the  piece.     In  this  manner  half  an  hour — 
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three  quarters  of  an  hour — wore  away,  during 
which  Adela  had  hardly  spoken,  and  Kate  had 
become  conscious  of  much  anxiety  for  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels.  None,  however, 
had  yet  made  themselves  heard.  She  dared 
not  consult  her  watch,  but  felt  that  the  dress- 
ing-bell must  soon  ring,  and  quitted  the  piano. 
She  felt,  too — had  felt  for  some  time — that 
her  sister  (considering  her  excitement)  was 
commanding  herself  wonderfully,  but  with  an 
immense  effort.  Her  lips,  indeed,  were  per- 
fectly white  when  she  turned  to  Kate  as  the 
latter  approached  her. 

^'  We  dine,  I  suppose,^'  she  said  in  that 
tuneless  voice  that  with  some  persons  denotes 
strong  emotion.  ^^  We  dine,  I  suppose,  at  the 
usual  hour  ?'' 

"  I  fancy  so." 

"  Don't  you  wonder  that  papa  is  so  quiet  ? 
I  have  not  once  heard  the  library  door." 
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"Nor,"  replied  Kate,  "have  I.'' 

"And  where  can  mamma  be?  Is  she  in 
the  library  too  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea/' 

Adela  bent  down  her  head  low  over  the 
book  for  which  she  had  lately  relinquished  her 
crochet  needle,  and  this  suffused  her  face  with 
crimson. 

"  If  anything  has  gone  wrong,"  she  said, 
"  if  anything  has  gone  wrong " 

Happily,  the  words  had  scarcely  passed  her 
lips,  when  one  of  the  folding-doors  that  had 
remained  closed  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Meriton,  followed 
by  Lord  Belgravia,  walked  tranquilly  into  the 
room. 

To  go  back  a  little.  Where  Mr.  Meriton 
had  been  at  luncheon-time,  and  up  to  five 
o'clock,  I  do  not  know;  but  at  the  last- 
mentioned  hour  I  do  know  that  he  might  have 
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been  found  in  his  stables.  He  was  not  given 
to  making  a  lounge  of  this  portion  of  his 
dominions,  yet  the  master's  eye  was  not  habi- 
tually wanting  there,  as  might  be  surmised 
from  the  satisfactory  state  of  things  that  met 
it  on  this  occasion.  From  his  horses  Mr. 
Meriton  proceeded  to  his  dogs ;  then  he  put 
his  finger  and  thumb  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
to  ascertain  that  his  garden  key  was  there ; 
and  as  the  stable-clock  pointed  to  half-past 
five,  he  turned  his  legal  back  on  his  coach- 
man, who  was  also  the  responsible  head  of  the 
stable  department,  and  his  steps  into  a  path 
which  led  to  the  avenue  and  the  principal 
gate.  As  he  came  near  this  last  the  sounds 
he  expected  to  hear  made  themselves  heard, 
and  in  almost  the  next  moment  Lord  Bel- 
gravia's  well-built  dog-cart,  Lord  Belgravia 
himself,  his  groom,  and  his  blood  horses  came 
into  view.     His  lordship  no  sooner  saw  Mr. 
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Meriton  than  he  checked  his  steeds,  and, 
.giving  the  reins  to  his  servant,  descended 
from  the  carriage  to  shake  hands  most  ani- 
matedly and  cordially  with  his  host.  Then — 
after,  you  will  understand,  a  few  words  of 
judicious  admiration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Meri- 
ton— the  equipage  took  the  road  to  the  stables, 
while  the  two  gentlemen,  side  by  side,  entered 
the  shrubbery  on  their  shorter  path  to  the 
house. 

"  Belgravia!"  said  Mr.  Meriton,  producing 
from  his  pocket  Adela's  unlucky  epistle  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  **  I  have  a  letter 
here  in  my  youngest  daughter's  writing  ad- 
dressed to  you.  It  came  by  pure  accident 
into  my  hands.  Now,  an  open  correspondence 
between  cousins  would  be  quite  simple;  but 
no  man  knows  better  than  yourself  that  a 
clandestine  one  requires  explanation.  The 
letter  is,  you  perceive,  unopened;  and  if  you 
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tell  me  that  it  is  a  letter  to  you  from  a  lady 
you  desire  to  make  your  wife,  I  shall  place  it 
still  unopened  in  your  hands.'^ 

Lord  Belgravia,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was, 
had  been  taken  greatly  by  surprise.  He 
coloured  deeply.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however.  Then 
he  said,  '^  It  is  such  a  letter,  Mr.  Meriton,'' 
and  received  it,  and  instantly  broke  the  seal, 
Mr.  Meriton  again  moving  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  house. 

*^  Do  your  daughter,"  said  Lord  Belgravia, 
when  his  eye  had  rapidly  scanned  the  contents 
of  the  paper,  ^' the  justice  to  read  it." 

Mr.  Meriton,  however,  waved  it  from  him. 
Its  contents,  that  gentleman  said,  were  imma- 
terial. 

^^  Then,"  returned  his  lordship,  ^^  I  shall 
place  it  before  Mrs.  Meriton  at  the  earliest 
opportunity." 
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"  That,  my  dear  Lord  Belgravia,  as  you 
please.'^ 

At  this  moment  they  emerged  from  the 
shrubbery.  Mr.  Meriton  took  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  his  garden  key,  and,  unlocking  a 
small  door  in  the  wall  of  this  portion  of  the 
domain  sacred  to  members  of  the  family,  ad- 
mitted the  privileged  guest. 

"  Now/'  he  said,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  *^  you  cannot 
miss  your  way.  You  will  find  Katharine" 
(Mrs.  Meriton's  name  was  Katharine)  "in  the 
garden  drawing-room.  I  am  going  to  inquire 
for  my  old  friend  Dash' after  his  journey." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AN    ENGAGEMENT, 


A  DELA'S  letter  was  as  follows: — 

t- 
^^Dear  Lord  Belgravia, — We  were 
very  glad  to  see  that  the  man  who  tumbled 
out  of  your  yacht,  and  was  so  long  in  the 
water,  recovered  after  all.  I  suppose  the 
season  for  yachting  is  nearly  over.  I  am  sure 
I  hope  it  is,  for  I  think  the  water  is  always 
very  dangerous.  We  are  quite  well,  and 
Kate  and  I  are  beginning  to  look  forward  to 
the  Westford  ball.  Frank  and  Mrs.  Frank 
are  at  Weymouth,  as  perhaps  you  may  have 
heard.     They  like  being  there  very  much,  but 
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I  suppose  they  will  return  to  Coleworth   in 
time  for  the  November  gaieties. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Belgravia, 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

^*Adela  Meriton." 

This  was  not,  you  see,  a  very  brilliant  letter 
to  lead  to  such  a  very  brilliant  result ;  for 
you,  of  course,  comprehend  that  Adela  was 
now  engaged  to  Lord  Belgravia.  She  herself 
comprehended  it  with  very  little  difficulty  ; 
for  she  had  believed  that  he  loved  her,  and 
had  perfectly  trusted  him  ;  and  then  her  own 
love  had  made  disappointment  seem  impossible 
to  one  so  young.  Fortunate  child  !  the  little 
disgrace  she  had  lately  been  in,  made  her  pre- 
sent happiness  and  prosperity  the  more  daz- 
zling ;  and  yet  she  was  not  dazzled  by  it,  and 
simply  because  her  womanly  affection  was 
stronger  than  her  ambition  or  vanity. 
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"  And  to  have  all  come  about  so  quickly  !" 
she  said,  as,  leaning  on  Lord  Belgravia's  arm, 
she  took  a  little  turn  on  the  garden  terrace,  and 
thought  she  had  never  seen  the  flowers  look  so 
bright,  or  the  shining  leaves  so  green  as  they 
did  in  that  October  sun.  "  So  quickly! — and 
was  it  all  from  my  letter  ?  My  little,  silly, 
naughty  letter  ! — for  you  know  it  was  very 
naughty  of  me  to  write  it.  And  was  papa 
very  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lord  Belgravia  colour- 
ing a  little. 

"  I  think  he  was.  And  then  you  said  it 
was  your  fault,  and  that  you  wanted  me  to  be 
your  wife.  I  should  have  been  in  sad  dis- 
grace, I  suspect,  if  you  had  not  wanted  me. 
But  you  have  wanted  me  always — that  is,  for 
a  long  time,  have  you  not  ?  Ever  since — 
ever  since — ever  since  when,  I  wonder  ? 
Ever  since  the  evening  I  wore  a  certain  wreath 
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of  roses,  was  it  not  ?  I  think  it  was.  And  I 
remember  so  well  the  lovely  ruby  shirt  studs 
you  had  on  that  night.  You  dear  Robert! 
I  shall  always  call  you  Rohei^t  in  French — not 
Robert— do  you  know  why  ?  Because  then  I 
can  say — no,  I  will  not  say  it ;  I  will  sing  it 
to  you  after  dinner — so  mind  your  lordship 
asks  me." 

"  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'  "  said  Lord 
Belgravia  laughing  ;  *^  but  some  would  call 
that  a  questionable  compliment  of  yours." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Adela,  seeing  what  he 
meant,  and  colouring  like  fire,  "  some  would 
be  very  stupid  and  malicious !" 

And  of  course  when  the  pianoforte  candles 
were  lighted,  his  lordship  placed  "Eobert, 
toi,  que  j'aime  !"  upon  the  desk. 

But  if  Adela  was  not  dazzled  by  her  good 
fortune,  Mr.  Meriton  was.  He  was  not  at  any 
time  a  very  pleasant  person  in  society,  he  was 
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not  a  very  popular  person ;  and  his  present 
exultation  did  not  render  him  more  so.  To 
fathers  of  unmarried  daughters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  confidential ;  to  the  daughters 
themselves  he  was  patronizing  or  supercilious. 
To  Margaret  Elliot,  for  whom,  since  he  had 
put  his  veto  on  her  marriage  with  his  son,  he 
seemed  to  have  conceived  an  especial  spite, 
and  whose  unmistakable  sincerity  of  congratu- 
lation enraged  him,  he  was  insolent ;  to  Kate, 
who  really  had  every  inclination  consistent 
with  human  nature  to  rejoice  in  her  younger 
sister's  prosperity,  he  talked  (and  before 
others)  of  yellow  stockings.  Mrs.  Meriton 
behaved  better;  but  women,  usually  do.  In 
these  little  matters  there  is  no  one  so  dis- 
agreeable as  a  disagreeable  middle-aged 
man. 

The  one  drawback  was,  that  the  marriage 
could  not  take  place  quite  immediately.     The 
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lawyers  said  it  could  not.  There  were 
matters  that  would  really  require  four  or  five 
months  to  arrange.  Mr.  Meriton  would 
willingly  have  had  his  daughter  a  Viscountess 
before  Christmas,  and  even  Mrs.  Meriton  be- 
held with  some  regret  the  wedding  deferred 
to  the  spring.  Early  in  the  spring,  however, 
it  would  take  place;  and,  after  all,  perhaps 
such  a  wedding  in  the  prospect  would  give  a 
greater  eclat  to  their  winter  than  even  such  a 
wedding  in  the  past. 

Of  course,  the  great  news  had  been  duly 
forwarded  to  Weymouth;  and  of  course  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank's  felicitations  had  been  duly 
returned.  Frank's,  indeed,  were  exuberant. 
There  was  in  them  more  of  his  old,  bright, 
former  self  than  in  anything  he  had  written 
or  said  for  a  long  time.  ^'Adela  should 
have,"  he  said,  "  his  blessing,  but  Kate  was 
not  to  presume   to  ask  for  such  a  thing  on 
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a  similar  occasion.  He  gave  her  fair  warn- 
ing she  was  not  to  expect  it.  She  was  not 
to  marry — he  could  not  part  with  all  his 
sisters;  there  must  be  a  maiden  aunt  in  the 
family.  Perhaps  when  the  nieces  and  nephews 
were  all  grown  up,  he  might  allow  her  to 
settle  down  quietly  with  George  Dalton  into 
the  vale  of  years,  but  not  till  then." 

You  will  readily  imagine  that  amongst  the 
lovers'  walks  that  took  place  at  this  time  the 
Slope  Meadow  was  not  forgotten.  Adela, 
indeed,  had  a  little  scheme  for  a  second 
luncheon  there  on  the  plan  of  the  first.  "  It 
was,"  she  said  to  her  Robert,  "  such  a  de- 
licious day,  and  I  shall  recall  it  all  again  now 
with  such  happiness — oh,  such  happiness! 
You  see,  while  you  were  away,  and  while  I  did 
not  quite  know  how  it  might  end — between 
you  and  me,  I  mean — I  hardly  dared  to  think 
of   it;   and  as  to  going  near  Slope  Meadow, 
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oh,  I  believe  the  uncertainty  would  have  been 
so  unbearable  to  me  therey  that  I  should  have 
jumped  into  the  stream,  and  had  to  be 
brought  home,  as  Tom  says,  on  a  shutter." 

'^Then  your  faith  in  me  was  not  very 
strong,  after  all,"  observed  his  lordship. 

''  Now,  don't  be  a  barrister  again,"  said  his 
lordship's  fiancee,  "  and  a  Q.  C.  spoiled,  and 
all  that.  I  think  /  have  one  requisite  for  the 
bar — I  have  a  good  memory,  you  see.  Yes, 
you  dreadfully  clever  person,  I  had  faith  in 
your  love,  but  then  I  did  not  know  what  there 
might  be  in  the  way." 

*^What  do  you  mean?"  asked  her  Robert. 

''  Why,  you  know  you  said  that  a  little 
cousinly  letter  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  all 
you  could  ask  at  present?" 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten?" 

"  But   about   this    Slope   Meadow?      You 
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don't  mean  that  youi'  sister  and  brother  are 
to  assist  at  our  luncheon?" 

"Oh  yes,  1  do;  and  we  must  catch  a  few 
fish,  and  Dawson  must  bring  down  the  basket, 
and  drink  our  healths,  just  as  he  ,did  before. 
I  want  it  all  to  be  just  the  same,  only  in 
my  own  mind  so  much  happier — so  much 
happier!" 

"  But  the  day  may  not  be  the  same — indeed 
it  certainly  will  not — we  are  eight  weeks  later 
in  the  year.  We  may  have  wind,  we  may 
have  clouds,  we  may  even  have  rain.  No, 
you  will  only  disappoint  yourself,  and  •  the 
time  I  have  to  spend  with  you  is  so  short 
that  I  grudge  giving  a  share  in  three  hours 
of  it  to  Tom.  No,  we  will  lunch  in  the  Slope 
Meadow  if  you  will,  but  we  will  not  be  a 
a  quartette,  and  I  will  undertake  to  carry  all 
the  sandwiches  we  shall  eat." 

So  Adela  very  properly  gave  way. 
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"  But  you  will  bring  your  fishing-rod  ?''  she 
said. 

And  to  this  his  lordship  offered  no  objec- 
tion. 

She  was  not  such  a  hopelessly  silly  little 
body — this  Adela — though  so  terribly  in  love. 
When  they  had  walked  to  the  Slope  Meadow, 
and  ate  their  sandwiches,  and  drank  each 
their  glass  of  sherry ;  and  admired  the  view, 
and  compared  the  foliage  and  the  tints,  and 
the  lights  and  shadows  with  what  they  had 
been  on  that  day  so  distinct  in  her  memory 
— that  day  on  which  the  love  (now  the 
sun  of  her  existence)  had  risen  for  the  first 
time  above  the  horizon — when  all  this  had 
been  done,  and  Adela  saw  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  Eoberfs  eye  a  fisherman's  look  towards 
the  water,  she  immediately  remembered  that 
the  basket  which  had  contained  their  luncheon 
was  now  empty,  and  said  what  fun  it  would 
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be  to  take  it  home  full.  Her  Robert  entirely 
approved  the  suggestion  ;  and  I  suppose  it 
was  a  better  day  for  fishing,  though  so  late  in 
the  season,  than  that  ever-to-be  remembered 
one.  Certainly  Lord  Belgravia  caught  more 
fish,  and  dear,  innocent,  happy  Adela  had 
quite  a  little  sportswomanly  triumph  in  seeing 
the  poor  trout  taken  out  of  the  basket,  and 
one  remarkably  fine  one  measured  and  weighed 
and  duly  admired  when  they  got  home. 

However,  young  ladies,  I  am  by  no  means 
setting  forth  Miss  Adela  Meriton  as  a  pattern 
engaged  lady.  By  no  means.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  there  was  not  a  good  deal  too 
much  of  this  *'  toi,  que  j'aime  "  sort  of  de- 
monstration. I  do  not  wish  to  be  didactic  in 
so  delicate  a  matter ;  I  am  aware  that  gentle- 
men, and  probably,  therefore,  noblemen,  are 
some  more,  some  less  exigeant  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  I  am  not  ignorant  that  while  some 
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prefer  to  idolize,  others  incline  to  be  idolized. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  arbitrary,  but  still  I  think 
there  was  too  much  demonstration.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Kate  would  have  comported 
herself  with  greater — well,  if  not  with  greater 
dignity — let  us  say  with  greater  reserve.  But 
then,  Kate  would  have  commenced  differently 
at  the  commencement.  She  would  never  have 
written  to  a  gentleman,  as  Adela  did,  without 
having  obtained  the  gentleman's  permission  to 
ask  her  mamma's  leave  so  to  do.  Adela,  you 
have  seen  from  the  first,  was  a  rather  more 
independent  and  impulsive  young  lady,  and  as 
it  was  natural,  so,  perhaps,  it  was  graceful, 
that  she  should  go  on  as  she  had  begun. 
Never  was  unreserve  more  innocent  than  in 
her  case,  but  still  it  was  unreserve,  and  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  propose  her  as  an  example. 
I  think  that  that  good  thing  love  is  like  another 
^ood  thing — truth — not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
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times  ;  no,  not  even  when  one  is  engaged  to 
the  person  one  loves.  I  wonder  her  mamma 
had  not  told  her  so  ;  but  then  I  must  remind 
myself  that  her  unreserve  was  probably  not 
at  its  fullest  when  her  mamma  was  one  of  the 
party. 

However,  it  was  not  all  fishing,  and  foliage, 
and  the  Slope  Meadow,  and  ''  que  je  t'aime  !" 
There  were  dinner-parties,  at  which  the  bride- 
elect  of  Colonel  Allan  Grant  was  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  future  Viscountess,  who 
was  indeed  now  a  more  important  personage 
than  Lord  Belgravia  himself ;  and  at  which, 
also,  if  all  the  Meritons  had  not,  in  their 
several  ways,  quite  their  fill  of  triumph,  they 
must  have  been,  I  should  say,  very  difficult 
to  satisfy.  There  were  diamonds,  too,  to  be 
reset — diamonds  that  a  duchess  might  have 
been  more  than  contented  with ;  and  the 
patterns  that  arrived  from  one  of  the  great 
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London  jewellers — almost  works  of  art  they 
were,  those  patterns — had  to  be  admired,  and 
wondered  at,  and  decided  on ;  while  the 
trousseau  began  already  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Meriton,  who,  as  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  requirements  became  gradually 
revealed  to  her,  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
completed  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
marriage  settlements  themselves.  To  three 
weeks,  taking  out  of  them  a  few  days  spent  at 
Melford  Castle,  did  this  visit  of  Lord  Belgra- 
via  to  Elm  Green  extend ;  and  during  these 
three  weeks,  no  cloud  had  been  seen  in  the 
brilliant  heaven  of  Adela's  betrothed  happi- 
ness, or,  at  any  rate,  only  the  least — least 
little  one,  of  nothing  like  the  dimensions  of  a 
man's  hand. 

*^Adela,"  said  Kate  one  evening,  *'is  Lord 
Belgravia  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  ?" 

''  On  good  terms !     Oh  !  yes,  I  think  so  ;  I 
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don't  know  that  he  is  not.  We  have  talked 
very  little  of  him.  Still,  we  have  talked  of 
him,  and  I  fancy  they  must  be  very  good 
friends.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

'*  Because  he  looked  round  so  quickly  to-day 
when  you  mentioned  that  Millicent  Jebb  had 
said  Mr.  Eaton  was  an  agreeable  person.  Why 
did  he,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Adela  herself  looked  round  quickly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  ?"  she  asked. 
"You  speak  as  if  you  meant  something. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  I  hate — you  know  I 
so  horribly  hate — anything  like  a  mys- 
tery!" 

"  My  dear  Adela,  there  is  no  mystery.  I 
am  quite  sorry  1  said  a  Avord,  since  you  take 
it  so  seriously — but  as  I  have,  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously retract  it.  Lord  Belgravia  looked 
oddly  when  you  spoke  of  Plantagenet  Eaton." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Adela,  her  face  all  in 
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a  flame,  "  when  I  spoke  of  Plantagenet  Eaton, 
or  of  Millicent  Jebb  ?'' 

"Of  Plantagenet  Eaton,"  Kate  replied — 
though  she  looked  a  little  startled.  "  I  was 
not  thinking  of  Millicent  Jebb." 

Adela's  eyes  fell,  and  she  turned  her  face 
from  her  sister ;  but  it  continued  much 
flushed. 

**  To-morrow  I  will  ask  him  why  he  looked 
oddly." 

"  Ask  him  !"  exclaimed  Kate. 

After  a  thoughtful  moment  or  two,  however, 
she  said, 

"  But  you  should  know  best." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  ask  him !"  repeated 
Adela.  She  did  not,  nevertheless;  and  this 
was  the  little,  the  very  little  cloud  I  have 
spoken  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A    COUNTY    BALL. 


rpHE  twenty-second  clay  of  October  was 
made  memorable  at  Elm  Green  by  the 
departure  of  Lord  Belgravia,  and  at  the 
Grange  by  a  telegram  received  from  Colonel 
Grant,  and  acquainting  the  inmates  of  the  last- 
mentioned  place  with  the  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing illness  of  Lord  Melford,  who,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Melford,  and  attended  by  some  small 
part  of  his  establishment,  had  left  the  Castle 
for  London  a  few  days  before.  The  regret 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Lord  Belgravia 
from  Elm  Green  was — naturally  under  the 
circumstances — confined  to  Elm  Green  itself ; 
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but  the  telegram  was  heard  of  with  regret, 
and  even  with  consternation,  through  the  en- 
tire county,  in  which  Lord  Melford  was 
popular  and  beloved,  and  Dr.  Grant  very 
little  known. 

Have  I  mentioned  this  visit  to  London  be- 
fore ?  A  short  one  only  had  been  designed, 
and  its  ostensible  object  was  the  purchase  of 
wedding  presents,  the  choice  of  which  my  lord 
would  not  commit  to  any  taste  but  his  own. 
Those  likely,  however,  to  be  well-informed 
persons,  hinted  at  interviews  with  the  family 
lawyer  in  town,  by  which,  it  was  believed, 
Colonel  Grant  and  his  bride  might  benefit  be- 
yond the  service  of  plate  and  diamond  ear- 
rings that  would  probably  result  from  the 
visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Melford  to  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Ruby  and  Emerald,  or  some  other 
palace  of  splendours. 

For  several  hours  the  condition  of  the  kind^ 
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hearted  nobleman  was  very  alarming  indeed  ; 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  Elliot  and  his  youngest 
daughter  held  themselves  in  readiness — as  the 
telep^ram  bes^o^ed  them  to  do — to  start  for 
London  by  either  the  four  o'clock  train  from 
Melford  Eoad,  or  the  evening  train  from 
Westford.  Four  o'clock,  however,  arrived 
without  any  further  intelligence,  and  before 
nine  the  following  telegram  reached  the 
Grange : — 

'^Better,  You  shall  hear  further  in  the 
morning  y 

The  morning  accordingly  brought  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Grant,  giving  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  attack;  and  likewise  a  third 
telegram  confirming  the  improvement  of  the 
evening  before.  Lord  Melford,  it  was  con- 
fidently believed,  would  recover. 

So  far — well ;  and  the  thankfulness  and  joy 
at  the  Grange,  and  at  the  Castle,  were  very 
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great.  Persons,  however,  who  had  been  less 
agitated  by  the  first  ill-news,  and  who  recalled, 
the  aged  and  altered  looks  of  Lord  Melford 
during  the  past  summer,  together  with  the 
very  trifling  amount  of  excitement  now  made 
responsible  for  his  illness,  both  feared  and  felt 
that  his  life  from  this  time  would,  so  to  speak, 
hang  upon  a  thread. 

The  question  that  began,  after  about  a 
fortnight  of  most  satisfactory  bulletins,  to  be 
asked  in  the  county  was — When  Lord  Melford 
would  be  sufficiently  amended  to  return  ? 
London  in  November — it  was  thought — would 
hardly  be  considered  likely  to  perfect  the  re- 
covery of  even  a  person  fonder  than  Lord 
Melford  had  always  been  understood  to  be  of 
London  in  the  winter  months.  The  county, 
while  arguing  in  favour  of  his  lordship's  speedy 
return,  and  indulging  in  a  little  sarcasm  at 
the  expense  of  the   disinterestedness  of  his 
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London  doctors,  little  thought  of  the  blow 
preparing  for  it  by  these  vilified  and  uncon- 
scious men.     It  came  at  last. 

A  milder  climate  was  recommended,  and  it 
became  known  to  the  Castle,  and  the  Grange, 
and  the  Vicarage,  and,  through  these,  to  the 
county,  that  my  Lord  and  Lady  Melford  were 
to  pass  the  winter  at  Nice. 

'*A  damper  for  the  ball  and  the  Grange 
wedding,  with  a  vengeance !  Those  ladies 
really  cannot  be  accounted  fortunate." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Meriton.  With  more  bitter- 
ness than  glee,  however ;  from  which  circum- 
stance I'fe^l  myself  justified  in  hazarding  the 
supposition  that  the  dimmed  glories  of  another 
wedding  than  that  of  Miss  Margaret  Elliot 
were  in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment.  As  for 
the  county  ball,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  desertion  of  Melford  Castle  would  to  a 
great  extent  impair  its  brilliancy  ;  but  then 
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Elm  Green  was  not  in  this  especial  Autumn 
warmly  interested  in  its  success.  In  the 
early  days  of  Adela's  engagement  to  her  cousin, 
an  appearance  at  this  ball,  with  the  chained 
Viscount  at  the  wheels  of  the  family  chariot, 
had  presented  a  picture,  which  a  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  that  family  had  regarded  with 
extreme  complacency.  As  those  early  days, 
however,  had  grown  into  weeks,  the  reali- 
sation of  this  picture  had  become  doubt- 
ful. 

The  chained  Viscount  had  winter  engage- 
ments, that,  if  of  inferior  importance  to  the  one 
which  was  to  hold  winter  and  summer  and  all 
the  year  round,  were,  at  least,  of  older  date. 
Moreover,  he  had  large  estates  in  the  north, 
and  the  interests  of  the  wedding  demanded — 
he  might  very  reasonably  urge — his  presence 
there.  His  ancestral  halls  had  been  lately, 
and  were  at  this  moment,  the  residence  of  his 
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mother  and  a  beautiful  widowed  sister  and  her 
babes ;  and  his  land  agent  (in  receipt  of  letters 
from  the  London  lawyers)  and  his  house- 
steward  (in  possession  of  the  dowager's  intent 
to  execute  a  hurried  removal)  were  equally 
impatient  for  interviews  with  himself.  Before, 
then,  Lord  Belgravia's  departure  from  Elm 
Green,  the  for's  and  against's  so  early  a  re- 
turn as  an  attendance  at  the  November  ball 
would  require,  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
it  was  ultimately  conceded  that  it  w^ould  be 
too  great  a  hindrance  to  the  business  that 
must  precede  the  marriage.  Adela  was  greatly 
disappointed.  Not — she  said — that  balls 
were  anything  to  her  now  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  charming  to  dance  with  Eobert.  Well  ! 
she  supposed  it  could  not  be  helped.  She 
would  have  given  up  half  her  settlement,  how- 
ever, she  thought,  to  have  been  able  to  look 
forward  to  another  visit  of  his  in  November. 
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Of  course  she  should  not  go  to  the  ball  with- 
out him — she  should  stay  at  home. 

^'That  as  you  please,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs. 
Meriton.     "  Indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  best." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go,  mamma,  and  Kate 
and  papa  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  At  any  rate,  Kate  and  I 
shall ;  not,  I  think,  that  we  shall  very  much 
care  to  go,  but  it  seems  a  proper  compliment 
to  Felicia,  whose  first  county  ball  it  will  be.' - 

As  for  the  county  ball,  therefore — the  loss 
of  brilliancy  with  which  it  was  threatened  by 
the  absence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Melford,  and 
the  gay  party  of  friends  they  were  accustomed 
to  carry  to  it  from  the  Castle,  did  not  much 
affect,  in  these,  its  prosperous  moments,  the 
family  at  Elm  Green. 

It  did  seem,  indeed,  at  one  time,  that  the 
Meritons  might  appear  at  this  yearly  reunion 
in  even  still  less  force  than  has  been  men- 
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tioned.  Their  consequence,  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  be  great,  but  their 
numbers  seemed  likely  to  be  less  so.  Tom, 
on  his  return  from  Weymouth,  spoke  by  no 
means  confidently  of  being  very  soon  followed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  and  rather  easily  of 
the  county  meeting  altogether ;  and  Frank 
wrote  indifferently,  and  Felicia  with  noncha- 
lance^ oi  the  same  affair.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, they  arrived  in  time  for  the  ball — in 
time,  too,  to  afford  the  already  triumphant 
mother  of  Adela  the  further  triumph  of  receiv- 
ing the  congratulations  of  Lord  A and 

others,  on  being  likewise  the  mother  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  room. 

One  little  unexpected  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
Mrs.  Meriton  found  even  in  this  evening,  one 
little  mortification — hardly  worth  mentioning, 
however — to  place  against  her  double  triumph, 
and  it  reached  her  through  Kate.     Somehow 
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Kate's  good  genius  was  accustomed  to  leave 
her  at  the  door  that  admitted  her  to  these 
assemblages.  Her  star  grew  pale  overhead 
when  she  joined  them.  The  ball-room  expe- 
riences of  young  ladies  differ  widely.  To 
some,  through  a  whole  youth,  ball-rooms 
have  been  mere  dancing-rooms.  To  others 
they  are  the  theatres  in  which  deep  tragedies 
— tragedies  with  beginnings  and  ends — trage- 
dies with  first,  and  second,  and  third,  and 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  like  the  tragedies  of 
fiction — have  been  played.  To  others,  again, 
a  backward  glance  reveals  a  bright  succession 
of  triumphs  ;  while  a  few  are  able  to  discover 
in  them  the  source  of  the  quiet  stream  of 
happiness  that  has  been  flowing  on  continu- 
ously ever  since,  and  growing  broader  and 
broader  as  it  flows.  I  say  not  that  those  are 
the  happiest  persons  to  whom  ball-rooms  pre- 
sent  their   most   agreeable    memories ;     but 
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that  there  are  some  otherwise  very  happy 
persons  whom  ball-rooms  seem  to  make  it  their 
particular  business  to  disappoint. 

I  think  Kate  was  one  of  these.  Her  first 
ball   had   fallen   short  of  a   triumph.     Lord 

A had  not  invited  her  to  dance  the  two 

waltzes  that,  danced  with  his  lordship,  were 
held  to  constitute  the  success  of  a  debutante. 
He  had  not  even  invited  her  to  dance  one  ; 
and  a  cavalry  officer  had  not  made  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
opening  quadrille.  Her  first  ball,  then,  had 
disappointed  her  father  and  mother ;  and  her 
second  and  third — only  that  the  last  had 
been  brightened  by  the  far  more  satisfactory 
debut  of  her  younger  sister — were  no  vast 
improvements  on  the  first.  As  for  the  un- 
cheerful  history  of  the  volunteer  review  at 
Melford  Castle,  it  has  been  already  given  ; 
and  that  of  this  Westford  reunion,  which  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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effulgence  of  Adela's  engagement  should  have 
left  without  a  shadow,  I  am  now  about  to 
recount. 

Since  the  morning  on  which  Kate  had 
declined  the  rather  abrupt  offer  of  marriage 
made  her  by  George  Dalton,  she  had  not  set 
eyes  on  him.  He  had  been  making  quite '  a 
round  of  visits,  good  Mrs.  Dalton  said,  in 
the  county  and  in  Norfolk.  As,  however,  the 
Elm  Green  party  heard,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  Westford  ball,  that  he  was  again  at  Lime- 
house,  it  seemed  that  his  Norfolk  visits  at 
least  were  concluded,  and  that  his  appearance 
with  the  Maitlands  at  the  ball  might  be  confi- 
dently expected.  For  this  much  no  recall 
could  be  necessary.  The  floor  of  the  Westford 
ball-room  was  neutral  ground,  on  which  he 
would  need  no  permission,  no  invitation  from 
her  to  plant  his  foot. 

With  rather  a  wandering   eye,   then,    did 
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Kate  make  her  engagements  and  go  through 
the  two  preliminary  dances.  It  was  not  till 
a  third  had  commenced — with  that  rising 
young  diplomatist,  Mr.  Charles  Forester,  al- 
ready private  secretary  to  a  great  man,  for  a 
partner — that  she  beheld  George  Dalton  arrive 
with  the  Maitlands,  who  of  their  own  large 
party  immediately  organized  a  quadrille  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room.  The  next  dance 
would  be  again  a  waltz,  and,  remembering 
with  much  pleasure  that,  though  she  had  few 
dances  now  remaining  to  give  him,  that  next 
was  one  of  them,  she  mentally  inscribed  the 
letters  G.  D.  in  the  space  opposite  the  charm- 
ing ^'  Yalse"  that  stood  fourth  on  the  card  in 
her  hand. 

More  than  once  from  where  she  stood  she 
turned  a  beaming  smile  in  his  direction,  but 
without  any  absolute  certainty — for  Kate  was 

h2 
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somewhat  near-sighted — that  her  smile  was 
seen  or  reciprocated.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  came  the  prescribed  turn  round  the 
.  room,  and  during  the  performance  of  this,  and 
rather  in  consequence  of  a  slight  deviation 
on  the  part  of  Charley  Forester  from  the 
straight  path,  Miss  Meriton  and  Mr.  George 
Dalton  met,  and  shook  hands,  and  observed 
that  it  was  ^^  a  charming  ball,"  that  it  was 
**  crowded,"  that  ^^  one  does  not  know  half 
the  people  in  the  room,"  and  parted,  and  went 
on  again  their  different  ways;  Kate  with  the 
conviction  that  G.  D.  looked  ill  and  odd,  and 
had  not  asked  to  have  his  name  placed  oppo- 
site the  fourth  dance  on  her  card;  and  Kate's 
old  admirer — but  we  cannot  be  with  two 
persons  in  two  places  at  once,  and  we  have 
elected  to  follow  Kate  to  that  part  of  the 
room  where  sate  Mrs.  Meriton  triumphant 
amidst  an  august  conclave  of  county  chape- 
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rones,  and  on  the  identical  bench  from  which 
the  sapphire  brooch  of  Lady  A.  flashed  on 
the  motley  procession  that  passed  before  it 
and  its  fair  and  gentle  wearer,  in  whose 
countenance,  almost  lonely  as  she  looked,  little 
enough  of  triumph  was  to  be  seen. 

,  ''  You    are    not  wanting   to  sit  down,  my 
love?"  said  Mrs.  Meriton. 

"  Oh,  no!  mamma — that  is — yes — " 
'^You  are  going  to  dance  the  next  waltz?" 
Kate — even  Kate — affected  to  consult  her 
card.  She  saw  George  approaching  her,  as 
she  believed,  but  still  at  a  distance,  and 
stopped  by,  speaking  to,  at  any  rate,  this 
person  and  that  in  his  approach;  and,  in  con- 
sulting her  card,  she  not  only  was  able  to 
delay  an  answer  to  her  mother's  question,  but 
to  turn  her  eye  from  several  probable  peti- 
tioners between  George  Dalton  and  herself. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain.     The  first  bars  of 
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the  waltz  made  themselves  heard,  and  a  voice 
addressed  her  over  her  shoulder. 

*'  Miss  Meriton — am  I  fortunate  enough  ? — 
you  are  disengaged  for  this  waltz  ?" 

It  was  a  glittering  dragoon  officer  who 
spoke — an  officer  covered  with  medals  and 
crosses,  and  what  not — and  Mrs.  Meriton 
smiled  her  perfect  satisfaction.  Billy  Beau- 
champ,  moreover,  was  hovering  near,  looking 
disengaged  and  dangerous,  and  a  glance 
showed  Kate  the  square  shoulders  of  her  old 
admirer,  towering  above  the  greater  number 
of  the  crowd,  in  exactly  the  same  spot  where 
she  had  seen  them  last.  She  bowed  her 
thanks,  therefore,  to  the  dragoon,  who,  with 
the  words  "  One  moment,  I  have  to  return 
this  bouquet  to  a  lady,''  vanished — it  did  not 
seem  for  many  moments — from  her  sight.  In 
those  moments,  however,  George  Dalton  had 
reached    her   to   make   the    request    already 
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preferred  by  the  dragoon  officer  with  better 
success. 

" I  am  so  sorry  1"  Kate  said.  "I  am  but 
just  engaged." 

And  George  Dalton  replied  that  he  was  an 
unfortunate  fellow — that  he  had  come  late, 
and  had  no  right  to  expect  anything  better — 
and  then  stepped  back  to  make  way  for  the 
dragoon,  with  whom  Kate  whirled  off,  looking 
remarkably  well,  by  reason  of  the  unusual 
colour  that  appeared  in  her  cheeks.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  unusual  colour  that  the 
dragoon  then  and  there  arranged  with  his 
own  mind  that  if  this  were  the  least  handsome 
of  the  Miss  Meritons,  Lord  Belgravia  stood  by 
no  means  in  need  of  the  pity  of  his  fellow-men. 

Colour  or  no  colour,  Kate  was  sufficiently 
surprised  and  hurt  to  feel  extremely  glad  that 
her  partner  was  not  one  of  those  waltzers 
who  pause  frequently  or  long  for  conversation. 
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While  flying  smoothly  and  in  silence  round 
the  room,  to  the  visible  contentment  of  the 
wearer  of  the  very  glittering  uniform,  and  the 
delight  of  all  spectators,  she  could  recover 
a  little  from  her  surprise,  and  prepare  herself 
to  see,  at  the  termination  of  her  dance,  her 
old  lover  occupying,  with  Fanny  Maitland, 
the  corner  of  a  remote  bench,  which  they 
presently  exchanged  for  two  chairs  in  the 
corner  that  was  the  flirting  corner,  pai-  excel- 
leiice,  of  the  ball-room. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  George  Dalton  ?'' 
whispered  Felicia,  as  she  passed  her  sister-in- 
law  on  the  arm  of  Lord  A ,  who  himself 

bestowed  on  Kate  a  more  cordial  and  courte- 
our  salutation  than  he  had  ever  bestowed  on 
her  before.  "Is  it  that  you  have  driven  him 
to  despair  ?  " 

And  a  little  later  Mrs.  Meriton  said  to  her 
daughter. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Dalton's  name  upon  your  card, 
my  dear?" 

"  No,  mamma." 

*'  I  heard  him  ask  you  once  to  dance — has 
he  not  asked  you  again  ?" 

"  No,  mamma." 

"  If  he  should  do  so,  I  advise  you  to  decline." 

"  I  am  engaged  for  every  dance,  mamma." 

."  Tant  mieuxF^  said  mamma.     '^  I  do  not 
wish,  however,   to  stay  late.     Shall  you  be 
unwilling  to  leave  a  little  before  the  last?" 
,     "  Oh  !  no,  not  at  all." 

Nor  was  Kate  at  all  unwilling  to  leave  before 
the  two  or  three  dances  at  the  bottom  of  her 
card,  for  which  she  was  conditionally  engaged, 
took  place.  At  a  very  early  hour  George 
Dalton  had  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
room,  and  her  mortification  would  have  been 
great,  had  it  not  been  surpassed  by  her  sur- 
prise. 
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"What  have  you  done  to  him?"  again 
asked  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton,  when  she  found 
herself,  for  three  minutes  and  a  half,  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening,  without  male  atten- 
dance, and  by  her  sister-in-law's  side.  *^  Is 
he  flirting  with  Fanny  Maitland,  or  is  he  not? 
She  has  danced  every  dance  since  he  left  the 
room.  And  Frank,"  she  added,  clasping  with 
her  left  hand — as  Kate  had  more  than  once 
observed  she  had  a  trick  of  doing — the  brace- 
let above  her  right — the  same  diamond  brace- 
let that  has  been  mentioned  before,  "and 
Frank  has,  I  suppose,  seen  nothing  of  him. 
He  has  been  playing  whist  all  night." 

Kate,  then,  was  quite  ready  to  follow  her 
mother  to  the  carriage  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  to  avail  herself  of  the  quiet 
those  homeward  drives  usually  afforded  for  retro- 
spection or  sleep,  to  review  the — to  her — princi- 
pal event  of  the  ball.     For  no  amount  of  dra- 
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goons,  diplomatists,  or  dances,  no  compliments 
to  her  waltzing  or  her  good  looks,  could  at  all 
compensate  for  the  unexpected  estrangement 
of  one  whom,  if  she  had  rejected  him  as  a 
lover,  she  had  heartily  valued  as  a  friend.  It 
was  on  the  problem,  then,  of  this  estrange- 
ment that  she  set  herself  to  w^rk ;  and  she 
commenced  by  severely  reviewing  her  own 
demeanour  during  the  evening,  without,  how- 
ever, much  hope  of  being  able  to  make  it  an- 
swerable for  his.  Under  the  circumstances, 
she  might  conceive  he  would  look  narrowly, 
nay,  captiously  perhaps,  to  the  manner  of  her 
first  recognition  of  him,  and  could  she  haVe 
convicted  herself  of  anv  fault  here,  the  rest 
would  have  been  simple.  But  she  could  not. 
A  withdrawn  eye,  an  averted  head,  a  bow 
delayed  for  a  moment,  would  explain  much ; 
but  there  had  been  none  of  these. 

The  instant  she  saw  him  her  very  friendliest 
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bow,  and,  she  well  remembered,  a  very  glad 
smile  also,  had  greeted  him  ;  and  more  than 
once,  more  than  twice,  during  the  quadrille, 
another  such  smile,  whether  he  saw  it  or  not, 
had  been  sent  in  the  same  direction.  More- 
over, she — following  the  bent  of  Charley 
Forester's  steps — had  been  the  person  to 
make  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  and 
shaking  hands  with  him — an  opportunity  he 
had  not  improved.  No,  the  fault  did  not, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  lay  with  her. 
She  must,  then,  believe  that  he  had — to  use 
a  common  expression — got  over  his  affection 
for*  herself,  and  had  transferred  it  to  the 
young  lady  whose  companion  he  had 
been  during  the  short  time  he  remained  in 
the  room.  This,  however,  could  hardly  ac- 
count  for  his  want  of  friendliness — for  his 
avoidance  of  herself  and  Felicia,  and  for  his 
not  having  even  approached  Mrs.  Meriton  to 
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tender  those  good  wishes  which  the  satisfac- 
tory engagement  of  Adela  had  drawn  from  far 
newer  acquaintances.  The  possibility  that  he 
might  consider  himself  compromised  by  the  last 
words  he  had  addressed  to  her  in  an  interview 
now  many  weeks  old,  and  might  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  ball 
to  assert  his  freedom,  caused  her  cheeks  to 
burn  in  such  a  manner  as  would,  we  believe, 
have  sealed  the  captivity  of  the  dragoon — 
could  he  have  seen  them — on  the  instant. 
She  repudiated  this  possibility,  however,  and 
turned  to  one  rather  more  than  equally  un- 
pleasant. He  had  owned  himself  jealous  ;  he 
had  entreated  her  assurance  that  she  did  "not 
care  for" — that  there  was  "nothing between" 
Lord  Belgravia  and  herself.  Could  he  ever 
have  spoken  to  Lord  Belgravia  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ?  Could  he  ever  have  asked  from  him 
an  assurance  to  the  same  effect  ?     Well  might 
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he  be  ashamed  to  meet  any  of  them  if  he  had 
done  so.  He  could  not,  however.  He  was  a 
gentleman — he  was  a  man  accustomed  to 
society ;  and  he  could  not  so  far  have  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  a  delicacy  due  to  her,  to 
society,  and  to  himself.     No,  he  could  not ! 

She  was,  then,  driven  back  upon  the  first 
and  most  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
He  had  transferred  his  affection  from  her  to 
Fanny  Maitland,  and  was  most  unnecessarily 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  the  former 
lady  of  his  love.  She  was  sorry,  she  thought. 
It  was  quite  new  to  think  of  George  Dalton 
as  an  engaged — as  a  married  man.  In  that 
capacity  he  could  never  be  to  her  brother  or 
to  herself  what  he  had  been  as  a  bachelor. 
Moreover,  she  thought  very  highly  of  his 
deserts,  and  Fanny  Maitland  was  not  a  first 
favourite  with  her.  It  was  not  a  match,  she 
believed,   that  would  give  great  pleasure  to 
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dear  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton.  They  would, 
however,  teach  themselves  to  love  any  woman 
who  was  the  wife  of  their  son.     Well,  the  ball 

had  made  a  disagreeable  revelation But 

we  have  already  said  that  balls  were  seldom 
productive  of  anything  but  disappointment  to 
Kate  Meriton. 

"  And  you  got  plenty  of  dancing  ?''  asked 
the  future  Viscountess,  who  had  waked  to 
hear  Kate's  history  of  the  evening. 

"Oh!  yes." 

"  And  who  were  your  partners  ?  G-eorge 
Dalton  was  there,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  did  not  dance  with  him,  how- 
ever ;  he  asked  me,  but  I  was  engaged.  I 
danced  with  both  the  Maitlands,  and  Charley 
Forester — Billy  Beauchamp  I  would  not 
dance  with.  And  heaps  of  the  officers  were 
introduced  to  me.  I  suppose  they  had  heard 
of  your  going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Belgra- 
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via,  and  thought  it  must  be  the  right  thing  to 
dance  with  a  sister  of  yours.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  very  pleasant,  though,  and  undeni- 
able waltzers.  I  danced  one  waltz  with 
Frank,  dear  fellow !  Adela,  he  is  so 
pleased  !" 

"  About     my Of     course     he     is 

pleased." 

"  With  such  a  bright,  brotherly  pleasure." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Adela,  '^  I  think  I 
am  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have 
gone.  With  no  Melfords  there,  and  no 
Elliots,  and  another  set  of  officers,  it  must 
have  been  quite  unlike  the  ball  of  last 
year." 

*^  Well,  it  was — unlike,  indeed,  any  West- 
ford  ball  that  I  remember.  People  were 
saying  so.  Still,  it  was  a  very  good  one — as 
to  numbers,  a  very  good  one.  There  were  a 
great  many  strangers." 
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"  But  who  cares  for  strangers  ?"  asked 
Adela,  with  county  contempt. 

'*  Only,"  replied  her  sister,  apologetically, 
^'  they  are  better  than  an  empty  room." 

"  And  Felicia  ?"  said  Adela,  as  she  again 
composed  herself  to  return  to  sleep — ^'  how 
was  she  looking  ?" 

"  Beautiful,  but  thinner.  I  fancy  she  has 
been  doing  too  much,  in  the  way  of  gaiety,  at 
Weymouth — an  improvement  in  elegance 
may  not  be,  you  know,  an  improvement  in 
health." 

"  I  wish,"  yawned  Miss  Adela,  "  it  was 
morning — getting-up  time,  I  mean.  I  hope 
so  there  will  be  a  letter  from  Eobert." 


VOL.  II. 


lU 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ODIOUS    OF    THEM. 


rFHEE-E  was  a  letter  from  Eobert.  He  was 
not  the  best  of  correspondents.  A  man, 
you  see,  may  be  a  lord  without  being  a  good 
letter-writer.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
insinuate  that  Lord  Belgravia  was  not  the 
last.  Adela,  indeed,  said — "  A  few  lines,  and 
those  to  the  purpose,  make,  I  think,  the  best 
of  letters.''  So  Adela  said,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  her ;  I  only  doubt  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  Adela  thought  it. 

Well,  there  was  a  letter,  and  there  was, 
of  course,  all  the  prettiness  of  smile  and  blush 
with  which  a  young  lady  should  receive  such 
a  letter — a  letter  from  ajiance  of  whom  her 
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family  entirely  approves.  It  was  a  dull 
morning,  and  this  letter,  first  lying  by 
Adela's  plate,  and  then  rustling  in  the  same 
young  lady's  white  fingers,  really  irradiated 
the  breakfast-table  like  a  little  gleam  of  sun- 
light. "  Mamma's  "  face,  as  she  poured  out 
the  cofiee,  brightened  and  dimpled  sympa- 
thetically. Adela  was  usually  voluble  over 
these  letters,  and  liberal  of  their  contents. 
This  one,  however,  she  read  to  the  end  ;  nay, 
it  was  a  short  one,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
rather  longer  reading  it  than  was  absolutely 
needful. 

"Your  coffee,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 
"  There  is  nothing  amiss  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  dear  mamma,  nothing  whatever, 
thank  you.  Only  Eobert  says  Lady  Belgravia 
is  not  going  to  take  a  house  in  London,  after 
all.  She  and  Mrs.  Beaulieu  are  going  on  the 
Continent — going  to  Florence." 

1  2 
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"  Indeed,"  mamma  observed. 

And  Mr.  Meriton,  who  had  looked  up 
quickly  for  a  moment  at  his  wife^s  inquiry, 
returned  his  eyes  again  to  his  paper. 

"For  the  winter?'^ 

"  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Adela,  taking  up  her 
letter.  "  Eobert  says — '  My  mother  and 
sister  intend  to  reside  on  the  Continent. 
They  leave  England  almost  immediately,  and 
proceed  to  Florence  for  the  winter ;  but  you 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  hear  in  a  day  or  two 
from  themselves.' " 

"  Does  Eobert  write  from  London  ?" 

"  No,  from  Eaven  ;  but  he  will  be  in  Lon- 
don to-night." 

Nothing  more  was  said  then,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  when  the  ladies  found 
themselves  alone  together,  Adela  recurred  to 
the  subject. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  about 
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this  of  Lady  Belgravia  and  Mrs.  Beaulieu." 

"  Ye-es/'  her  mother  replied.  ^'  Probably 
it  is  on  account  of  the  little  girls.  The  Con- 
tinent offers  advantages  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Beaulieu,  I  fancy,  is  not 
rich." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  reiterated  Adela.  ''  I 
had  hoped  they  would  be  so  much  at  Raven 
Castle.  You  must  not  be  jealous,  dear 
mamma  ;  but  I  want  to  love  Robert's  mother 
very  much." 

"It  is  a  very  proper  feeling  on  your  part, 
Adela,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton.  Then,  bending 
over  the  low  footstool  on  which  Adela  had 
perched  herself  in  the  window,  she  gently 
kissed  her  daughter's  forehead.  "  My  dear,  I 
shall  not  be  jealous." 

"  I  had  hoped,  too,  that  Rosalind  and  I 
should  be  almost  always  together  in  town. 
But  that  was  for  my  own  sake." 
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^^  For  your  own  sake?"  Mrs.  Meriton  in- 
terrupted. 

"  You  see,  mamma,  Kobert  says  his  sister 
is  so  charming  that  she  is  the  most  popular 
person  imaginable,  and  that  her  set  is  the 
most  exclusive  and  pleasant  in  all  London  ; 
and  I  counted  on  her,  you  know,  to  introduce 
me  into  it.'' 

"But  my  dear  Adela,"  said  Kate,  "you 
can  be  charming  as  well  as  Mrs.  Beaulieu,  and 
I  should  think  Lord  Belgravia's  wife  would 
be  a  person  of  at  least  as  much  consequence 
as  Lord  Belgravia's  sister." 

"Nevertheless,"  Mrs.  Meriton  said,  "Adela 
is  perfectly  right.  Eank  is  not  necessarily 
fashion ;  and  Mrs.  Beaulieu  might,  no  doubt, 
if  she  had  pleased,  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
even  a  Lady  Belgravia.     But  then,  on  the 

other  hand,  if  she  had  not  pleased "  and 

Mrs.  Meriton's  pause  was  eloquent. 
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There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence,  and 
then  Adela  said  a  little  gravely, 

"  I  think,  mamma,  she  ivoulcl  have  pleased. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  otherwise, 
and  I  should  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
make  the  Castle  and  my  London  house  agree- 
able to  her  and  her  friends.  After  all,  these 
sort  of  changes  are  a  little  sad.  I  wish  Lady 
Belgravia  had  been  living  in  her  own  house 
in  Hill  Street,  mamma.'' 

"So  do  I,  my  dear." 

*^  Then  Robert's  marrying  me  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  her  ?" 

"No." 

"  And  now  it  does." 

"  Very  true." 

"  But,"  said  Kate,  "  whoever  Lord  Bel- 
gravia married,  it  would  have  been  the  same. 
And  Lady  Belgravia  must  have  expected  her 
son  to  marry — must  have  wished  it,  I  should 
think — her  eldest  son  !" 
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"We  have  no  right/'  said  Mrs.  Meriton, 
"  to  think  otherwise;  Her  letters,  and  those 
of  Mrs.  Beaulieu,  have  been  very  civil  and 
proper,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  greater 
cordiality  will  come  with  time.  I  do  not 
know,  my  love  " — this  was  to  Adela — "  that 
this  wintering  in  Florence  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  Lord  Belgravia  may  perhaps  find 
himself  able  to  extend  his  and  your  wedding 
tour  so  far." 

Prompted  by  what  Kate  had  said,  Adela's 
thoughts  had  gone  back  to  a  certain  little 
speech  once  made  by  her  lover,  and  heard  of 
before  by  the  reader,  but  which  had  not  lately 
been  much  in  her  mind.  "  A  little  cousinly 
letter,''  Lord  Belgravia  had  said,  *'  is  all  I  will 
ask — all  I  can  ask  at  present." 

This  little  speech,  I  say,  had  once  been 
much  in  her  mind,  but  not  so  lately.  Prompted 
however,  by  what  Kate   had  just  said,  her 
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mind  returned  to  it.  Perhaps  Lady  Belgravia 
had  not  wished  her  son  to  marry  !  In  this 
little  abstraction  of  her  thoughts,  Adela  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  hear  all  her  mother  had 
uttered.  One  sentence,  however,  did  reach 
her  ear.  Rather,  it  penetrated  to  the  intelli- 
gence beyond. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Meriton 
had  said,  ^^  that  this  wintering  in  Florence  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted." 

And  Adela  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

*^  I  only  know  that  it  takes  away  sadly 
from  the  pleasure  I  looked  forward  to  in  the 
spring.  I  suppose,  however,  there  is  nothing 
without  its  drawback." 

Kate  hardly  forbore  a  smile.  Yet  it  would 
not  have  been  a  very  merry  one. 

"Where,"  she  thought,  "is  the  point  of 
contentment  to  be  reached  ?  Here  is  Adela 
about  to  be  married  to  the  man  she  loves,  and 
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on  the  verge  of  a  rank  such  as  she  could  never, 
till  just  lately,  have  even  dreamed  of  attain- 
ing, and  she  can  worry  herself  because  she 
may  possibly  remain  ignorant  of  some  twenty 
London  people  she  fancies  it  may  concern  her 
fashion  to  know.  It  is  '  ever  upward  V  in- 
deed, but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  the  poet  has  made  the  words  to  be 
spoken.     Heigh-ho  V 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  ball 
there  was  a  dinner-party  at  Elm  Green  that 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton — a 
dinner-party  at  which  Adela,  in  the  greatest 
loveliness  herself,  was  in  a  position  to  give  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  looks  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  These  she  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
to  have  suffered  extremely  from  Felicia's  gay 
sejour  at  the  sea-side. 

"  Her  figure,"  she  said  to  Kate,  "  was  her 
greatest  attraction,  and  she  has  grown  thin." 
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A  large  dinner-party  does  not  present  the 
best  opportunity  for  family  confidences,  and 
Mrs.  Meriton  was  particularly  glad  to  see 
Frank  enter  her  drawing-room  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  day  that  succeeded  it.  Mr.  Meriton 
was  from  home,  the  young  ladies  were  engaged 
— as  you  will  imagine  was  just  now  not  un- 
frequently  the  case — in  their  own  apartment, 
and  Mrs.  Meriton  thought,  '^  Xow  we  shall 
have  a  good  chat  about  Adela,  and — many 
other  things.'' 

As  regards  Adela  and  her  approaching 
marriage,  though  there  might  be  much  to  tell 
Frank,  there  remains  very  little  to  tell  the 
reader.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that  sub- 
ject exhausted.  We  will  likewise  suppose  the 
*^  many  other  things  "  disposed  of,  and  this 
rather  more  summarily  on  Frank's  part  than 
Mrs.  Meriton  had  quite  intended.  The  fact 
is,  Frank  had  a   ^'  thing "  to  speak  of  that 
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rendered  him  impatient  to  make  an  end  of 
other  matters. 

^'  Where  are  the  girls,  all  this  time  ?"  he 
asked,  a  little  abruptly — a  little  absently  too, 
his  mother  thought. 

**  They  and  Jones  are  opening  a  box  that 
has  come  this  morning  from  London.  Shall  I 
send  for  them  ?" 

"  Not  for  three  minutes.  I  wanted  to  ask," 
he  said,  quitting  his  chair  for  the  hearthrug, 
where  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
his  coat  tails  under  his  arms,  "  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,  before  naming  the  subject  to  my 
father,  whether  you  think  he  would  at  all  dis- 
like my  letting  Coleworth  for  the  next  few 
months  to  a  friend  ?" 

If  he  had  asked  her  if  his  father  were  likely 
to  object  to  his  letting  Elm  Green,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  much  more  surprised.  She 
stared  him  for  a  few  moments  in  the  face,  and 
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gathered  herself  together,  so  to  speak,  to  meet 
something  excessively  unpleasant. 

"  Letting  Coleworth  !"  she  repeated. 

"  If  my  father  has  the  sixth  part  of  an  ob- 
jection, of  course  I  will  put  a  stopper  on  the 
business.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  have, 
though." 

''  I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure." 

^'  I  have  had,"  continued  Mr.  Frank,  ^'  a 
first-rate  oflfer  from  an  uncommon  good  fellow 
to  be  my  tenant,  from  the  twelfth  of  December 
till  May  ;  and  as  Felicia  and  I  think  of  having 
a  crib  somewhere  in  London  this  spring,  it 
would  help  us  to  pay  our  rent." 

Mrs.  Meriton  could  only  repeat  that  she 
"  was  unable  to  say." 

"  Did  Fee,"  Frank  asked,  ''  say  nothing  of 
it  to  you  last  night  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever.  I  daresay  she  found 
no  opportunity." 
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**The  man,"  Mr.  Francis  went  on,  '*is  a  Cap- 
tain Henderson,  whom  we  met  at  Weymouth. 
He  has  a  house  in  the  Belvedere  there,  and  a 
nice  little  wife,  and  showed  us  no  end  of  atten- 
tion and  hospitality,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Mrs.  Henderson  got  laid  up  with  bronchitis 
while  we  were  there,  and  has  been  advised  to 
keep   out   of   Weymouth   for   the   next   five 
months,  and  Henderson  wants  to  fit  that  in 
with  some  good  hunting  and  early  fishing  for 
himself.     Cole  worth  suits  him  to  a  T,  and  his 
rent  suits  your  humble  servant.     I  don't  see 
why  my  father  should  object." 

"  I  have  no  idea.  I  don't  suppose  such  a 
thought  has  ever  occurred  to  him.  Does 
Felicia  dislike  the  country  ?" 

*'  Nothing  of  the  sort.  She  has  not 
yet  been  presented,  however,  and  we  have 
always  intended  to  have  a  house  in  Lon- 
don for  a  part  of  this  next  season.      Hen- 
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derson's  offer  makes  it  a  little  easier,  that's 
all !  '^ 

*'  But,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton  after  a  pause, 
"it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  to 
London  in  December  that  your  wife  may  be 
presented  in  May.  Adela  will  be  in  London 
in  the  season — Adela  will  be  presented  ;  but 
she  will  probably  not  return  to  England  till 
April.  Lord  Belgravia,  you  know,  is  to  take 
her  abroad  after  their  marriage ;  and  now  it  is 
decided  that  his  mother  and  sister  reside  on 
the  Continent,  he  may  very  likely  rather 
prolong  his  stay.  Is  Adela  to  present  Mrs. 
Frank  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  we  had  not  thought  of  Adela. 
Heaps  of   people   have  offered.      It  will  be 

Lady  A ,  very  likely.    Of  course  we  shall 

come  down  for  the  wedding — that  is,  if  you 
wiU  ask  us." 

"  Of  course." 
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In  reality  Mrs.  Meriton  had  not  been 
thinking  very  much  whether  it  was  to  be 
Lady  A or  Lady  B who  would  pre- 
sent Felicia.  She  had  rarely  been  more  dis- 
pleased— more  disconcerted,  and  her  mind  was 
travelling  over  many  things.  In  her  arrange- 
ments for  the  winter  she  had  counted  entirely 
on  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleworth.  Especially 
in  the  matters  of  the  wedding  and  of  the  gay 
Christmas  designed  to  intervene  had  she 
counted  on  it ;  and  now  Coleworth  would  be, 
as  far  as  theMeritons  were  concerned,  deserted, 
and  if  Frank  and  Felicia  were  present  on 
either  occasion  (and  it  would  Certainly  be 
awkward  if  they  were  not  present  on  both),  it 
must  be  as  inmates  of  Elm  Green.  Most  of 
all  in  the  matter  of  Christmas — the  most 
imminent  festivity — was  Mrs.  Meriton  an- 
noyed and  perplexed.  The  hall,  the  sitting- 
rooms,  the  staircase,  at  Elm  Green  were  fine  ; 
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but  the  sleeping  accommodation  was  limited. 
Moreover,  the  Elm  Green  party  was  already 
made,  and  included  Lord  Belgravia,  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet  Eaton,  and  a  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tyrell, 
— the  last  being  a  young  married  sister  of 
Captain  Fanshawe,  and  none  of  them  persons 
to  be  put  off  with  second  best. 

*^  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  after  a  little 
pause  that  had  been  filled  up  by  these  re- 
flections, ^^I  had  been  let  know  something 
of  your  plans  earlier.  As  it  is,  you  surely 
will  not  leave  Coleworth  before  Christmas." 

"That's  just  it,"  her  son  replied.  "We 
are  to  spend  our  Christmas  with  Mr.  Dunkin." 

"  Mr.  Dunkin  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  his 
existence." 

Frank  laughed.  He  saw  his  mother  so  ex- 
cessively put  out,  so  much  more  put  out  than 
he  had  expected,  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
the  chance  of  laughing. 
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"  To  say  the  truth/'  he  replied,  "  we  feared 
the  poor  old  fellow  would  begin  to  think  we 
had  done  so.  Felicia  has  absolutely  never 
seen  him  since  her  marriage." 

"  But  you  could  have  asked  him  to  Cole- 
worth." 

"  He  would  not  have  come.  And  at  Christ- 
mas, especially,  he  always  gets  a  heap  of  his 
old  friends  about  him — ^less  prosperous,  many 
of  them,  than  himself.  Any  way,  it  cannot 
now  be  helped.  Felicia  wrote  herself  to  offer 
the  visit,  and  then  came  Hendersqn's  pro- 
posal ;  so  that  if  I  let,  or,  indeed,  whether  I 
do  or  not " 

"  But  you  do  not  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton, 
"  that  in  the  latter  case  you  would  not  return 
to  the  country  between  Christmas  and  the 
spring  ?" 

^*  Except  for  Adela's  wedding,"  replied 
Frank,  "  I  should  not  return.     Dunkin,  like 
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a  brick  as  he  is,  has  put  all  Felicia's  old  sepa- 
rate rooms  at  her  disposal  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  has  invited  Millicent  Jebb  to  be 
with  her.  Our  plan,  therefore,  is  to  go  up  for 
Christmas,  remain  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  or 
two  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  look  out 
meantime  for  something  for  ourselves.  This 
may  be  done  far  better,  Dunkin  says — and  of 
course  one  can  see  it  may — on  the  spot,  and 
with  leisure." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  a  little 
coldly,  ^^  I  am  unable  quite  to  understand 
your  arrangements.  Mr.  Dunkin's  house  is  in 
the  City,  I  think  ?" 

"  No — in  Tavistock  Square." 

"  Is  that  a  pleasant  situation  ?" 

^*  Very.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  fashionable 
one,  but  out  of  the  season  that  will  not  matter 
a  ^g.  They  are  capital  houses.  In  making 
our  own  nest,  it  will  be  another  matter.     We 

k2 
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shall  aim  at  a  better  locality;  and  content  our- 
selves with  worse  accommodation." 

**  Exactly.  Well,  you  should  know  best. 
You  have  made  an  expensive  sejour,  however, 
at  Weymouth,  and  will,  I  think,  find  a  season 
in  London  very  little  assisted  by  any  rent  you 
may  receive  from  Coleworth.  I  believe  money 
must  go  further  now  than  in  my  younger 
days." 

"  You  see,  we  have  never  had  a  large  es- 
tablishment." 

Frank  certainly  spoke  without  having  Elm 
Green  in  his  thoughts.  He  intended  nothing 
less  than  a  comparison  or  inuendo,  yet  his 
mother  replied  a  little  drily, 

"And  you  have  not,  after  all,  a  very  large 
income.  As  to  letting  Coleworth,"  she  con- 
tinued, rising  from  her  chair,  "  I  feel  sure 
your  father  never  contemplated  such  a  possi- 
bility ;  but  no  doubt   it   would  be  to  some 
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trifling  extent  st^  help  to  you,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  he  will  refuse  his  consent.  Now  I  am 
going  to  send  for  the  girls.  I  think  they  have 
had  quite  time  enough  to  admire  the  contents 
of  the  box." 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke  ;  but  Frank, 
starting  up  from  his  leaning  position  against 
the  chimney-piece,  professed  himself  unable  to 
wait  to  see  them  then. 

*'  They  must  come  and  dine  with  us,"  he 
said.  "  Felicia  was  saying  something  about 
it.  I  will  perhaps  look  in  again  this  evening, 
with  a  note  from  her." 

The  bell,  however,  had  been  rung,  and 
though  Frank  had  departed,  Mrs.  Meriton 
sent  her  message  to  the  young  ladies. 

"  Your  brother  has  been  here,"  she  said, 
as  they  entered  the  room  ;  "  but  he  was  un- 
able to  wait  any  longer.  He  and  Felicia  wish 
you  to  dine  soon  with  them.     They  are  going 
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to  let  Coleworth  before  Clii4stmas,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  winter  and  the  season  in  town." 

"  Mamma !"  exclaimed  Kate,  with  a  face 
and  voice  of  the  very  greatest  surprise  and 
concern. 

Adela  walked  straight  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  of  it. 

''  Let  Coleworth !"  Kate  repeated,  with  un- 
diminished amazement  and  perplexity. 

"  Let  Coleworth,  my  dear." 

Here  Adela  turned  round  with  flashing  eyes. 

"^  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  it  is  odious  of  them!" 
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CHAPTER  YIL 


COUSIN    EMILY. 


AN  the  following  day  Frank  again  made  his 
•  appearance  at  Elm  Green.  His  mother 
was  not  immediately  visible;  and  of  his  sisters 
he  found — fortunately  for  him — only  Kate  in 
the  morning-room.  After  a  little  talk  about 
the  matter  of  his  own  and  Felicia's  departure 
for  London  for  the  winter,  he  changed  the 
subject  rather  abruptly.  It  was  not  the  one 
that  had  brought  him. 

"Kate!"  he  said,  "would  you* like  to  go 
for  a  few  days  to  Silvercourt?" 

"To  Silvercourt!   good  gracious,  Frank! — 


no." 
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^^  No!"  her  brother  repeated,  and  in  a  tone 
that  was  a  little  displeased;  "I  thought  it 
was  a  thing  you  would  like.  Lord  and  Lady 
A.  have  invited  us,  and  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  you  are  staying  at  Coleworth,  have  in- 
cluded you  in  the  invitation." 

"  But  as  I  am  not  staying  at  Coleworth — " 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  and  it  is  only 
our  idea  that  they  may  have  supposed  you  to 
be  with  us.  My  going  there  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  I  must  meet  Henderson  at  Wey- 
mouth on  Tuesday,  about  letting  him  the 
house;  and,  if  we  arrange  it,  shall  probably 
have  to  bring  him  back  and  show  him  it  and 
the  shooting.  We  had  no  idea  that  you 
would  dislike  going,  and  thought  that  Felicia 
and  you  together  might  be  quite  independent 
of  me,  and  jog  over  there  very  comfortably 
by  yourselves." 

"  At  all  events,"  Kate  said,  ''  my  liking  or 
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otherwise  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  a  sort  of  thing,  you  see,  for  mamma  to 
decide.^' 

"Mamma"  thought  otherwise.  She  thought 
it  a  case  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  carried 
into  a  still  higher  court,  and  for  this  purpose 
made  a  second  morning  visit  to  her  husband's 
study. 

"To  Silvercourt!"  said  that  gentleman. 
"  Well,  is  there  any  objection?" 

"  That  is  just  the  question  I  wished  to  ask 
you.  I  have  no  idea  -who  they  have  there  at 
present." 

"  Decent  people,  I  suppose,"  observed  Mr. 
Meriton,  with  one  of  his  mildest,  yawns. 

"  One  supposes  so,"  his  lady  replied. 

"  I  advise  you  to  let  her,"  Kate  being 
meant  of  course,  "do  as  she  likes  about  it." 

"  I  don't  think  she  does  much  like  the 
idea." 
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'^  I  hear  she  looked  very  well  at  the  ball.'' 

'^  She  did  look  very  well.  She  is  greatly 
improved,  I  think,  and  improving.  She  was 
considered  quite  the  helle  of  the  room — of  the 
unmarried  women,  I  mean.  You  think,  then, 
it  is  well  she  should  go?" 

*^  If  she  likes  going." 

Now  Mrs.  Meriton  perfectly  understood  her 
husband,  and  in  consequence  of  understanding 
him  she  did  not  offer  Kate  any  alternative 
but  that  of  accompanying  Felicia.  Kate  was 
a  girl  whom  a  mother  might  very  well  trust; 
yet,  considering  how  extensively  an  idea  pre- 
vailed in  the  county  that  the  visitors  to  Silver- 
court  were  often  those  whom  Lord  A.  rather 
than  Lady  A.  desired  to  entertain — considering, 
too,  how  little  Mrs.  Meriton  really  knew  of  the 
person  who  was  to  be  her  daughter's  chaperone 
on  the  occasion — we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
she  made  a  large  concession  to but  we 
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will  leave  the  reader  to  decide  whether  it  was 
to  her  husband's  worldliness  or  to  her  own. 
As  for  Adela,  she  opened  wide  her  sapphire 
eyes  both  when  she  heard  of  the  visit,  and 
when  she  beheld  the  preparations  for  making 
it.  She  had  not  lately  been  accustomed  to 
see  much,  or  hear  much,  of  any  toilettes  but 
her  own.  Then,  she  had  never  been  asked  to 
Silvercourt,  and,  as  she  admired  on  Kate  the 
beautiful  fit  of  a  new  rose-coloured  silk  dress, 
exactly  corresponding  to  one  in  her  own 
trousseau^  she  began  to  think  she  ought  to 
have  been.  The  Miss  Meritons  did  not  flirt 
with  married  men  ;  but  if  Adela  had  not  been 
a  Miss  Meriton,  she  might  have  been  thought 
to  have  flirted  a  little— just  the  least  in  the 

world — with   Lord    A .      Yet    she    had 

never  had  so  ambitious  a  dream  as  of  a  visit 
to  the  house  of  her  admirer.  Mrs.  Meriton 
thought  Kate  was  improving  in  looks — Adela 
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thought  she  was  improving  in  consequence, 
and  had  to  check  a  little  rising  jealousy  by 
reminding  herself  that  it  was  probably  to  her 
own  brilliant  engagement  that  the  last-men- 
tioned improvement  was  to  be  attributed. 

"  I  wonder/'  was  Kate's  very  natural 
inquiry,  as  her  sister-in-law  and  herself  drew 
near  Silvercourt  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
named  in  the  invitation — "  I  wonder  who  are 
staying  at  Silvercourt  ?" 

And  Felicia  replied, 

"Lord  A only  told  me  of  Lord  and 

Lady  George  Pitt.  He  spoke  of  them  as 
very  pleasant  people,  and  great  friends  of  his, 
whom  we  should  like  to  meet." 

A  different  meeting,  however,  awaited 
them.     Only  within  ten  minutes  of  dinner  on 

the  preceding  day  had  Lord  A himself 

returned  to  Silvercourt,  after  a  short  ab- 
sence. 
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"Have  Lord  and  Lady  George  Pitt 
come  ?"  he  asked  of  the  servant  who  received 
him. 

"  No,  my  lord.  Lady  Ben-Lomond  and 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Emily  Windsor  are 
here." 

My  lord  stood  still,  and  stared  in  the 
man's  face.  As,  however,  noble  persons  who 
keep  well-bred  grooms  of  the  chambers  are 
compelled  to  behave  respectfully  to  such,  he 
went  on  again,  and  walked  upstairs  without 
reply.  A  little  way  from  the  head  of  these 
stairs,  on  the  principal  gallery — a  very 
magnificent  place,  carpeted  with  crimson 
cloth,  and  lighted  by  a  wonderful  chandelier 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  above 
— his  lordship  opened  a  door  about  three 
*  inches  and  a  half,  and  made  his  features 
visible  to  that  extent  in  the  room  to  which 
the  door  belonged.     It  was  his  lady's  room, 
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and  she  was  at  the  moment  seated  before  the 
dressing-glass,  while  her  maid  gave  the  last 
touch  to  the  last  fold  of  her  beautiful  straw- 
coloured  hair. 

"What   the  devil   is   this?"  asked   Lord 

A .     I  am  sorry  to  write  it,  for,  with 

Adela — with  most  people,  in  short — I  like  a 
lord ;  but  ''  What  the  devil  is  this  ?''  asked 
Lord  A . 

Lady  A >  gave  a  sort  of  little  nervous 

preparatory  cough. 

"  Oh !  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
George  Pitt  and  Selina  are  unable  to  come  to 
us.  Mamma,  however,  and  Sir  James  Wind- 
sor and  Emily  "  (Lady  Ben-Lomond  was  his 
mother,  and  Lady  Emily  Windsor  his  mar- 
ried cousin)  "  are  kindly  here  to  supply  their 
places." 

The  door  was  shut  on  the  instant,  and  so 
sharply    that    in    most   London   houses   the 
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wonderful  chandelier  would  have  quivered. 
Here,  of  course,  it  did  not.  The  groom  of 
the  chambers  himseK  could  not  have  been 
more  composed ;  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  admirable  composure  exercised  as  whole- 
some a  restraint  upon  his  lordship  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  I  hope  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  it.  I  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  some 
little  verbal  relief  of  displeasure  must  have 
been  necessary  to  enable  him  to  play  the  rule 
of  host  to  his  lady-mother,  and  his  clever  and 
handsome  cousin,  in  the  faultless  manner  in 
which  he  did  play  it  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

I  think   Lord  A never   appeared   to 

greater  advantage,  not  even  when  persons  to 
whom  he  was  offering  the  most  assiduous  at- 
tentions were  present,  than  in  these  little  family 
re-unions.  However  neglectful  a  husband, 
he  was  perfect,  at  any  rate  in  manner,  as  a 
son  ;  and  if  there  were  a  being  on  earth  whom 
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he  really  respected — whom  he  might  be  said 
at  once  to  love  and  fear,  that  being  was  his 
Cousin  Emily.  Of  this  Cousin  Emily  we  have 
a  few  words  to  say. 

She  was  Emily  Windsor  now,  and  twenty- 
eight  ;  but  there  had  been  a  time  when  she 
was  another  Emily,  and  only  eighteen  ;  and 
at  that  time,  and  for  something  like  four  years 
before  that  time,  there  existed,  not  exactly 
an  engagement  between  herself  and  Lord 
A ,  but  a  pretty  distinct  family  under- 
standing, not  ignored  or  discountenanced  by 
the  persons  principally  concerned,  that  a 
marriage  would  ultimately  seal  the  very  frank 
preference  and  intimacy  of  the  two  cousins. 

For  four  years,  then,  their  country  life 
had  been  passed  almost  together.  She  fished 
nearly  as  well  as  he  did,  she  shot  nearly  as 
well  as  he  did,  and  she  rode  to  hounds  better 
than  he  did ;  and  then  in  the  evenings  she 
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could  beat  him  at  billiards  till  be  lost  bis 
temper,  and  sing  to  bim  afterwards  till  be 
found  it  again. 

Tbe  more  masculine  of  tbese  performances 
migbt  perbaps  bave  carried  tbe  fearless  and 
bigb-spirited  girl  still  furtber,  bad  not  a  little 
cbeck  come  wben  it  did.  On  one  damp 
November  day,  towards  dark,  wben  patcb- 
work  and  knitting  needles  must  be  laid  aside, 
tbe  motber  and  aunt  of  Emily,  recalling  old 
memories  near  a  window  in  tbe  private  apart- 
ment of  tbe  latter  tbat  looked  towards  tbe 
stable-walk,  descried  tbe  ligbts  of  two  cigars 
wbere  one  only  sbould  bave  been,  were  ex- 
tremely sbocked,  sent  for  Emily  as  soon  as  sbe 
returned  to  tbe  bouse,  and  told  ber  she  was 
overstepping  tbe  limits  of  decorum,  that  sbe 
would  be  called  "fast''  (a  thing  they  abhorred), 
and  tbat  there  must  be  an  end  of  it.  Tbe 
surprised  girl  received  tbe  rebuke  with  the 
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meekness  with  which  she  had  been  trained, 
though  but  little  accustomed,  to  receive  rebuke 
from  their  lips,  and  then  fled  like  a  hurricane 
to  her  cousin,  and  demanded  of  him  what  he 
had  been  teaching  her  that  was  wrong. 

^^  They  say — mamma  and  aunt  say — I  shall 
be  called  ^  fast.'  What  does  '  fast  ^  mean  ? 
And  what  harm  is  there  in  being  fast  ?" 

^'  Nonsense !"  his  lordship  replied.  "  My 
mother  and  my  aunt  don't  know  what  they 
mean." 

^'  Yes,  Archibald !  mamma  always  knows 
what  she  means." 

"  Not  quite,  in  this  instance,  Emmy.  The 
fact  is,  she  has  heard  the  word  ^  fast '  used  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  not  with  its  opposite 
meaning." 

"  Opposite  !  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Does  the  same  word  mean  opposite  things  ?" 

"Unquestionably  it  does,"  her  cousin  re- 
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plied  ;  ^'  can  you  not  see  how  it  may  do  so  ? 
To  be  fast !  Is  it  not  simply  to  go  be- 
yond others  ?  You  may  ride  harder  than 
others " 

*^  I  would  not  mind  tliaiy'  said  Lady  Emily. 

*'Yet  it  is  'fast!' — so  those  you  leave  be- 
hind you  will  say.  You  may  talk  better  than 
others " 

"Well,  one  does  not  care  to  sit  mumchance. 
I  think  I  would  not  mind  that.'' 

'^  Good !  But  then  those  you  reduce  to 
silence  will  pronounce  you  4astl'  You  may 
flirt  more  than  others " 

"  livould  mind  that !"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Good  again  !"  returned  my  lord.  "  You 
seCj  then,  that  '  fast '  is  a  term  of  reproach, 
or  otherwise,  not  according  to  the  speed  you 
use,  but  to  the  road  you  set  out  on." 

"  How  clever  you  are,  Archibald !  and 
what  a  comfort  to  have  you  to  come  to  in 

L  2 
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difficulties.  I  really  thought  I  had  been 
doing  something  to  disgrace  myself." 

"  At  my  instance,  Emmy  ?" 

*^  Pray  forgive  me.  I  think,  however,  I 
will  not  smoke  any  more  cigars — indeed,  I 
am  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  perhaps 
if  I  sing  my  best  this  evening,  and  set  my 
work-box  to  rights,  and  try  to  do  a  little 
embroidery,  the  stables  may  not  be  inter- 
dicted. What  should  I  do  without  the  horses 
and  the  dear  dogs  ?" 

Well,  Emmy  sang  her  best — soft  songs 
with  pretty  pathetic  words,  such  as  do  not 
find  so  much  favour,  I  think,  in  these  later 
days — and  she  set  her  work-box  in  order,  and 
she  did  a  little  embroidery,  and  she  smoked  no 
more  cigars,  and  the  stables  were  not  inter- 
dicted, and  the  horses  and  the  dear  dogs  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  they  had  been  wont 
to  receive  at  her  hands  ;  and  the  winter  went 
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by — that  happy  winter,  with  its  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  skating  in  the  frosts  ;  its  bil- 
liards and  its  music ;  and  its  pleasant  parish 
work,  which  last  had  the  wholesome  effect  of 
preventing  the  error  she  might  otherwise  have 
contracted,  of  thinking  that  this  ^vorld  was 
only  made  for  her,  and  perhaps  a  few  others 
like  her,  to  amuse  themselves  in. 

It  went  by,  then — that  happy  winter — and 
spring  came,  and  the  London  season,  in  which 
Emmy  was  for  the  first  time  to  participate, 
drew  near,  when  a  scandal  compromising 
Lord  A (so  grave  a  scandal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  mother  of  Emily,  that  she  would 
allow  no  considerations  of  mere  delicacy  to 
keep  it  back  from  the  ears  of  the  young  girl 
who  entertained  the  possibility  of  becoming 

his     lordship's     wife),    reached     shire. 

Emily  did  not  believe  the  worst  of  the 
scandal — of    course    she  did    not ;    but   not- 
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withstanding  her  disbelief,  she  cried  day  and 
night  for  the  next  three  weeks.     And  when 

the  time  came  for  the  departure  of  Lady 

and  herself  for  London,  what  a  ^^  change  had 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream  !"  She  had 
looked  forward  to  this  "season"  that  was  to 
inaugurate  her  eighteenth  year,  almost  simply 
because  it  would  be  enjoyed  with  Archibald. 
Hitherto  the  difference  in  their  ages  had  de- 
prived her  of  his  society  for  several  months 
of  every  year.  Now,  it  would  be  so  no  longer. 
Henceforward  she  would  be  by  his  side  in 
summer  in  the  Park,  as  in  winter  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field ;  in  the  ball-room  in  London,  as  in 
the  billiard-room  in  the  country. 

Such  had  been  her  prospect,  but  it  was 
hers  no  longer.  Her  eyes  had  been  opened 
to  see  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  distrust  and 
anxiety,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  shrink 
from  no  ordeal  that  might  enable  her  to  judge 
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her  cousin  fairly,  bad  taken  the  places  of 
peace,  and  confidence,  and  security.  What 
she  suffered  in  the  course  of  three — to  her — 
troubled,  stormy,  anxious,  angry  mouths,  no 
pen  may  describe.  A  heart  so  fresh  to  suffer- 
ing as  hers  must  needs  have  been  fearfully 
sensible  of  it.  She  had  youth,  however,  and 
a  rohnst  phi/.sique  that  did  not  easily  succumb 
to  pain  ;  and  she  had  always  home  sympathy 
to  soften  it.  You  will  believe  that  in  her 
case  there  was  every  desire  to  judge  '^righteous 
judgment."  Nevertheless,  after  one  July 
night  passed  at  the  Opera,  at  which  Lord  A. 
had  been  present  in  the  box  of  a  beautiful 
married  woman,  and  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Emmy,  the  latter  threw  herself,  in 
a  passion  of  tears,  upon  her  mother's  neck. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,    "  we  have  friends  at 
Kome.     Will  you  take  me  there  ?" 

*^  My  darling  Emmy  !" 
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'*  It  is  all  over ;  I  will  never  marry  Archi- 
bald. I  should  like  to  leave  England  for  a 
long  time — for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  You  will 
take  me  to  Eome  ?" 

"  My  love,  I  will,  if  you  continue  to  desire 
it." 

''  Mamma,  I  shall  continue  to  desire  it.  I 
tell  you  this  to-night — and  deprive  you  of  a 
night's  rest — lest  I  should  not  tell  it  you  in 
the  morning,  and  I  know  that  my  decision  is 
a  right  one.     Do  not  you  tempt  me." 

^'  My  child,  I  would  not  tempt  you  ;  God 
forbid  !  I  have  thought  that  this  must  be. 
I  only  counsel  you  to  do  nothing  rashly." 

^'Rashly!  Oh  !  mamma,  I  have  not  been 
rash  ;  Heaven  knows  I  have  not.  Even  you 
do  not  know  what  a  life  mine  has  been  for  the 
last  three  months.  No  one  does  know  but 
Heaven  !  And  since  I  have  seen  how  much 
of  truth  there  was  in  that  terrible  story — 
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since  I  have  seen  that  he  flirts  with  married 
women,  that  he  does  other  things  a  Christian 
man  should  not  do,  and  has  not  the  law  of 
God  hefore  his  eyes — since  then,  even,  I  have 
been  terribly  tempted  by  what  seamed  to  me 
conflicting  claims — a  duty  to  him,  and  a  duty 
to  myself ;  a  duty  to  my  neighbour,  and  a  duty 
to  God.  I  saw  that  my  influence  with  him 
was — so  far  as  it  went — a  good  one,  and  might 
in  time  be  productive  of  good.  I  say  not 
now  that  it  might  not ;  but  things  have  be- 
come clearer  to  me,  and  the  very  excitement 
in  which  you  see  me,  and  which  I  know  is 
evil  in  itself,  has  been  made  an  instrument  of 
good.  Mamma,  dear,  I  ask  my  Bible  what 
religion  requires  of  me,  and  it  answers,  '  To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  keep  myself  unspotted  from  the 
world.'  Xow,  I  have  no  right  to  deprive  my- 
self of  the  power  to  do  this,  and  in  marrying 
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Archibald  I  should  deprive  myself  of  the 
power  to  do  it ;  for  what  sort  of  a  visitor 
should  I  make  to  the  fatherless  and  to  the 
widow,  with  a  mind  torn,  tossed,  and  tortured 
on  his  account  ?  Or  how  be  '  unspotted  from 
the  world/  with  a  heart  from  which  the 
angriest  human  passions  would  be  eating  the 
very  core  !  Mamma,  take  me  to  Eome  ;  I 
have  not  been  rash." 

Lady could  but  press  her  daughter  in 

her  arms.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  many 
words  on  her  part ;  Emmy  was  too  excited 
already,  and  notwithstanding  the  physique 
we  have  spoken  of,  was  really  ill  next  day. 
How  ill,  her  ladyship  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  her  nephew  when  he  called  to  take 
leave  of  mother  and  daughter.  He  was  just 
starting,  he  said,  with  the  Paul  Phantoms 
(the  husband  of  the  beautiful  married  woman, 
and  the  beautiful  married  woman  herself),  for 
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their  villa  at  Twickenham,  and  should  merely 
pass  through  London  in  two  or  three  days  on 
his  way  to  the  North.  He  should  send  them 
grouse  from  the  Highlands,  and  supposed  he 
should  not  see  them  again  till  they  all  met  in 
shire,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  part- 
ridges, on  the  1st  of  September.  What  was 
amiss  with  Emmy  ? — ^^  a  headache  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  headache."  . 

"  She  has  been  too  long  in  London,  aunt.'' 

Lady said  she  thought  so  ;  and  did 

not  deem  it  expedient  to  tell  his  lordship  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  leaving  London,  un- 
less perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or  so  of  sea-air  at 
Folkestone,  until  many  a  partridge  had  fallen 
to  his  gun. 

"  Where  are  my  aunt  and  Emmy  ?  "  asked 

Lord  A ,  on  the  morning  of  the  only  1st 

of  September  in  several  years  that  his  cousin 
had  not  been  by  his  side  at  least  a  portion  of 
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the  day  ;  '*  and  when  do  they  come  here  for 
the  winter  ?" 

"I  fear,  Archibald/'  replied  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  eyes 
fixed  immovably  upon  her  knitting,  '^  they  are 
not  coming  here  for  the  winter  at  all." 

Archibald  looked  up — at  first  with  simple, 
though  extreme  surprise.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  on  either  cheek  a  spot  of 
colour,  which  spread  and  deepened  till  his 
whole  face  was  much  flushed.  Nothing  further 
was  said  by  him  or  by  Lady  Ben-Lomond, 
and  several  persons  sat  down  with  them  that 
day  to  dinner  as  on  the  day  before  ;  but  her 
ladyship  noticed  that  her  son  was  unusually 
pale  both  at  table  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  On  the  following  morning  his 
friends  left,  and  he  and  his  mother  being  again 
alone,  he  resumed  the  subject. 

"  Where  a7^e  my  aunt  and  Emily?"  he  asked. 
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'an  London." 

''  You  do  not  mean  that  they  have  been  in 
London  ever  since  I  left  them  there  ?" 

"  No — they  were  a  fortnight  at  Folke- 
stone." 

"  Folkestone !" 

"  They  have  returned,"  said  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond,  still  knitting  assiduously,  ''  to  Lon- 
don, and  are  packing  up — my  letters  this 
morning  say — to  winter  at  Rome." 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  a  considerable 
silence ;  and  again  his  lordship's  face  became 
unmistakably  flushed.  After  a  few  thought- 
ful minutes,  he  rose  and  took  a  few  thoughtful 
turns  in  the  apartment,  pausing  at  a  window 
that  permitted  a  view  of  the  extreme  end  of 
that  stable  walk  in  which  the  lights  of  two 
cigars  had  once  been  visible. 

**  I  think  I  shall  run  up  to  town  and  see 
them,"  he  said. 
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"  To  wish  them  good-bye.  As  you  please, 
of  course." 

Gf  course  it  was  as  he  pleased ;  and  at  a 
late  hour  that  night  he  reached  London,  and 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  he  presented 

himself  in  Lady 's  drawing-room  in  Chapel 

Street.  Her  ladyship  was  alone,  and  received 
him  as  kindly  and  calmly  as  she  had  parted 
from  him  in  the  same  apartment  five  weeks 
before.     They  talked  a  little  of  Eome,  and  a 

iittle  of  Lady  Ben-Lomond  and  of shire, 

and  of  the  partridges,  and  then — Lady  Emily 
not  having  made,  her  appearance — her  mother 
rang  to  desire  she  might  be  told  of  Lord 
A 's  visit. 

"  Aunt  Lillian,  I  want  to  see  Emily  for  five 
minutes  alone." 

Lady  coloured  a  very  little  as  her 

hand  left  the  bell.  "•  In  that  case,"  she  said, 
"  you  will  find  her  in  her  own  sitting-room." 
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Now  Emmy's  own  sitting-room — a  room  in 
which  were  her  drawing  frame  and  her  chalks 
and  her  colour-boxes,  Avhere  she  did  her  wood 
carvings,  set  up  her  shabbiest  favourite  books, 
and  doctored  such  plants  as  were  not  of  suf- 
ficiently healthful  or  sightly  an  appearance  to 
entitle  them  at  the  moment  to  a  place  in  the 
drawing-room  flower-stands,  or  in  the  balco- 
nies-^this  room  was  the  back  parlour,   Lord 

A knew,  and  he  went  straight  to  it.     He 

remained  in  it  longer  than  five  minutes,  longer 
than  ten.     It  was  after  an  interview  of  about 

twice  that  duration  that  Lady heard  the 

parlour  door  first,  and  then  the  door  to  the 
street,  gently  shut ;  and  presently  Emily  went 
up  quickly  past  the  drawing-room  to  her  own 
bed-chamber,  not  descending  again  from  the 
last  till  luncheon,  and  then  taking  her  place 
at  table  with  eyes  red  with  recent  and  violent 
weeping.     She  took  it,  however — her  place. 
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I  mean — and  kept  it,  too,  and  conducted  her- 
self in  every  respect  in  her  usual  manner,  and 
at  five  o'clock  went  for  an  airing  with  her 
mother,  and  appeared  at  dinner,  calm  and 
composed,  though  a  little  pale,  and  took  a 
novel  to  her  sofa  in  the  evening ;  and  it  was 

only  when  Lady began  to  close  her  book 

for  the  night,  that  she  (Emily)  uttered  a 
scream — one  scream — only  one. 

^^  My  child  I" 

*'  To  think,  mamma,"  said  the  young  girl, 
meeting  Lady 's  eyes  with  a  look  so  un- 
speakably piteous  that  the  latter  found  it  a 

hard  matter  to  forgive  Lord  A after  she 

had  seen  it,  "  to  think  that  it  should  all  have 
come  to  this  !" 
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SILYERCOURT. 


rpiME  passed  on.  Another  "  season  "  came 
and  went,  and  at  the  close  of  it  those  papers 
professing  to  give  fashionable  intelligence  to 
the  world,  informed  their  readers  that  a 
marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  between 

Lord   A and   the   only    daughter    and 

heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Harcourt, 
Bart.,  of  Silvercourt,  Blankshire,  and  Sea- 
View  Castle,  Cork. 

'*  This,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  ,  whose 

English  newspapers  reached  her  more  quickly 
than  Lady  Ben-Lomond's  letters,  "must  be 
the  Lucy  Harcourt  whose  acquaintance  you 
made  at House." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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House  was  a  school  at  which  Emmy 


had  passed  the  only  dreary  year  of  her  happy 
girlhood ;  and  she  started  up  to  look  with  her 
own  eyes  at  the  paragraph  her  mother  had 
just  read. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  mamma.  Lucy  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Sir  Benjamin  Harcourt,  who 
had  a  place  in  Ireland.'' 

*' Poor  Archibald!" 

"  I  think  not,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
and  paused. 

*^  Poor  Lucy  !  then,  my  dear " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  thinking  it  all 
over — I  am  recalling  Lucy  to  my  mind.  She 
was  not  common-place.  She  was  quiet  and 
small,  and  delicate-looking,  but  always  peculi- 
arly composed  and  self-possessed.  I  am  hop- 
ing, mamma,  that  he  has  chosen  well.  What 
influence  she  may  have  with  him  remains  to 
be  proved,  but  she  will,  I  think,  always  re- 
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main  herself.  This  is  just  what  I  could  not 
have  done,  and  it  will  be  a  point  of  inestimable 
value  to  his  children,  his  household,  and 
ultimately — at  any  rate — to  him.  Mamma,  I 
long  for  Aunt  Barbara's  letters.  I  augur  very 
happily  indeed.  Remember,  a  three-decker 
will  ride  smoothly  over  waters  in  which  a 
smaller  bark  must  have  gone  down.  And 
then  this  Silvercourt,  and  Sea  View  Cas- 
tle  " 

"  My  naughty  worldly  darling  !  During 
your  aunt's  life,  however,  Archibald  is  not  a 
rich  man " 

"  No — exactly  !  And — in  short,  I  think  I 
am  very  glad." 

And  Emmy  never  said  a  word  beyond  the 
truth.  Her  bark,  you  perceive,  was  more 
sea-worthy  now  than  it  had  once  been.  It 
had,  happily  for  itself,  always  possessed  a  good 
pilot ;  but  it  had  carried  a  weak  crew  ;  and  in 

M  2 
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this  respect  matters  were  mucli  mended.  In 
Eome,  her  old  desultory  taste  for  painting  and 
music  had  found  all  that  it  needed  to  elevate 
these  arts  into  a  very  charming  resource,  and 
occupation ;  while  the  passion  for  ancient 
history  Eome  had  developed  could  throng  with 
brilliant  associations  the  thinly  peopled  streets 
— in  which  her  cousin  was  not — of  the  former 

capital  of  the  world.     Lord  A had  been 

married  about  two  years,  when  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond  told  him  one  morning  that  she  had 
letters  from  Eome,  and  that  Sir  James  Wind- 
sor had  proposed  for  Emily,  and  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Sir  James  was  a  cabinet  minister,  and  a 
man  of  large  fortune.  Moreover,  his  family 
was  old,  though  his  baronetcy  was  new,  and 
not  a  dissentient  word  could  be  said.  Emily 
had  done  perfectly  well. 

"  Had  you   any  idea    that  such   a   thing 
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might  be  in  the  offing  ?  "  his  lordship  asked. 

"  Ye — es.  Sir  James  admired  Emmy  vejy 
much  during  her  one  season  In  London,  and 
when  I  heard  of  him  in  Rome  I  had  mj  own 
ideas.  They  were  merely  my  own,  however. 
He  is  an  unexceptionable  person " 

'^  And  about  the  last  on  whom  I  should 
have  dreamt  that  Emily "  (he  never  called 
her  ^  Emmy '  now)  "  woidd  bestow  her 
hand." 

*^  My  dear,  Emily  was  a  mere  girl  when  you 
and  she  parted.  She  is  a  woman  now  ;  and 
when  you  see  Emily  Windsor,  you  will,  no 
doubt,  see  a  very  different  personage  from  the 
Emmy — whom  you  remember." 

"  Then,"  returned  my  lord,  a  little  drily, 
*'  I  shall  be  disappointed." 

Whether  Lord  A was  disappointed  in 

Emily  or  not,  I  think  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that,  as  years  went  on,  Emily  was  dis- 
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appointed   in   Lord   A .      To   a   woman 

now  thoroughly  acquainted  with  politics  and 
political  parties;  who  was  often  the  sharer  of 
very  important  and  anxious  cares,  and  whose 
highest  ambition  it  was  to  be  useful  to  others 
— to  such  a  woman  the  insignificant  position 
in  the  working  world  of  a  man  several  years 
her  own  senior,  and  to  whom  she  had  once 
been  accustomed  to  look  up,  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  grave  regret.     In  her  estimation 
his  prestige  as  a  man  of  fashion,  enhancing,  as 
it  did,  his  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  vanity 
and  frivolity,  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
worse     than     worthless.       A     woman     who 
respects   herself   is   not   easily  contented   to 
despise  a  man  she  has   loved ;    and  it  was 
probably  this  difficulty  that  still,   ten  years 
after  his  marriage,  and  eight  after  her  own, 
stood  between  her  cousin  and  her  contempt. 
Ten  years  after,  when  he  had  done  much  evil 
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and  little  good;  when  lie  had  neglected  his 
wife,  and  set  an  ill  example  to  his  children  ; 
when  he  had  lowered  the  moral  standard  in  his 
county,  and  introduced  a  toleration  of  such 
things  as  it  is  not  well  to  tolerate  ;  when  he 
had  prepared  many  a  young  ear  to  listen  in 
after  life  to  what  it  might,  but  for  that 
preparation,  have  refused  to  hear,  and,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  led  maturer  folly  on 
to  guilt ; — ten  years  after,  Emily  Windsor  still 
desired  his  preservation  from  any  more  glar- 
ing committal  of  himself,  still  desired  his 
preservation  from  any  such  exasperating 
outrage  of  his  wife  as  might,  notwithstanding 
that  wife's  patience,  lead  to  the  disruption  of 
his  household  that  would  start  him,  Lady 
Emily  believed,  on  the  road   to  utter  ruin. 

Lady  A knew  that  Emmy's  efforts  were 

made  more  for  her  cousin's  sake  than  for  her 
own.     She  did  not,   however,  love   her  the 
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less,  or  confide  in  her  the  less  on  this 
account.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  for  this 
very  reason  a  more  perfect  confidence  and 
unreserve  on  the  one  subject  between  the 
two  women  than  there  can  often  be  between 
married  women,  however  connected  by  ties  of 
affection  or  blood,  on  any  subject  whatever. 
In  Lucy,  Emily  had  not  been  disappointed. 
You  may  remember  the  latter  never  expressed 
any  very  high  expectations  from  the  influence 

of  Lady  A over  her  husband,  and  the 

expectation  she  did  express  Lady  A had 

justified.     Lady  A had  always  remained 

herself.  Amid  all  the  various  troubles  and 
temptations  of  her  married  life,  her  conduct, 
her  opinions,  her  temper,  even,  had  suffered 
no  deterioration.  She  had  remained  herself, 
as  Emily  said  she  would,  to  the  advantage  of 
her  children,  her  household,  her  neighbour- 
hood, and,  though  this  might  be  less  appa- 
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rent,  to  the  advantage  of  her  husband.  It 
was  of  this  advantage  that  Emily  dreaded  lest 
he  should  be  deprived.  She  appreciated  the 
quiet  firmness  of  the  disappointed  wife  in 
proportion  to  the  doubt  she  had  entertained 
of  possessing  it  herself ;  while  Lucy,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  the  energy  and  activity 
of  Lady  Emily  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

These,  then,  were  the  two  women  who,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  one 
fixed  for  the  arrival  of  Felicia  and  Kate  at 
Silvercourt,  awaited  in  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  the  departure  of  Lady  Ben-Lomond  for 
her  own  apartment,  in  which  last  it  was  her 
nightly  habit  to  obtain  the  hour's  rest,  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  dinner-table,  that  the  usages 
of  modern  society  no  longer  assure  to  a  lady 
elsewhere.  With  all  her  accustomed  calm- 
ness did  Lady  A await  the  exit  of  the 

Marchioness,  and  with  nothing  less  than  her 
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accustomed  solicitude  ojOfer  to  the  latter  the 
little  attentions  that  her  disposition  to  linger 
rendered  it  proper  to  pay.  For  Emily  not 
quite  so  much  could  be  said.  Her  foot 
tapped  on  the  fender,  and  her  eyes  were  more 
than  once  turned  rather  impatiently  in  the 
direction  of  her  aunt.  At  last  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond  was  gone. 

"And  now,  Lucy/'  said  Lady  Emily,  ''  tell 
me  in  a  moment — yes,  I  know  I  am  brusque, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  may  not 
have  five  minutes  to  speak  in — tell  me  (for  of 
course  I  understood  your  letter)  is  this  going 
to  be  one  of  his  great  flirtations  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  replied  Lady  A ,  "I 

will  ask  you  that  question  to-morrow  night." 

"But,  in  the  meantime,  who  is  the  wo- 
man ?" 

"A  Mrs.  Darrell  Meriton." 

"Where  have  I  heard  that  name?     Mrs. 
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Darrell  Meriton.  I  have  heard  that  name 
before  to-night." 

"  When  you  have  been  here,  probably.  An 
elder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meriton  live  at  Elm  Green, 
in  this  county,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
bourhood  of  Westford.  One  of  the  daughters 
is  going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Belgravia." 

"  She  has  daughters  grown  up,  then  ?" 

"  Oh !  no.  The  elder  people  I  meant ;  and 
the  young  ladies  are  his — Mr.  Darrell  Meriton's 
— sisters." 

Lady  Emily  was  thoughtful. 

*'I  see,"  she  said,  ^' and  I  have  remem- 
bered now  where  I  heard  the  name.  It  was 
at  Paris." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  She  rides  well,  and  has  remarkable  hair, 
and  fine  eyes  ?" 

"  Yes — remarkable  hair  ;  a  remarkable 
quantity." 
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Again  Lady  Emily  was  thoughtful. 

"  Who  was  she,  Lucy  ?''  she  presently  in- 
quired. 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea." 

"  But  was  she — was  she  a  gentlewoman  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  ignorant." 

"  One  supposes  so.  The  sister,  you  say,  is 
to  be  married  to  Lord  Belgravia  ?" 

"  The  sister  of  her  husband." 

"  Exactly.  And  the  husband  himself — 
what  is  he  ?" 

^^  He  is  a  young,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
that  is  all  I  know." 

"  And  why  does  he  not  come  here  with  his 
wife?" 

**  He  was  asked,  of  course,  but  some  busi- 
ness prevented  him.  They  are  letting  their 
house,  I  believe,  for  the  winter." 

"  Their  house  in  the  country  ?" 

"Yes." 
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"  But  that  is  good  T' 

"  I  am  not  sure." 

"  How  !  where  are  they  going  ?" 

''  To  London." 

A  third  time  Lady  Emily  was  thoughtful, 
and  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen  made  them- 
selves heard. 

"  Command  me/'  said  the  former  to  Lady 

A hurriedly,  but  with  a  fervent  pressure 

of  the  hand,  "  command  me  in  every  way. 
Tell  me  only  what  you  wish  done.  Make  me 
sing  at  every  opportunity.  He  cannot  leave 
the  piano  when  /  am  singing." 

Kate  was  of  opinion  that  Felicia  designed 
to  render  their  arrival  at  Silvercourt  a  later 
one  than  had  been  originally  planned.  By 
four  o'clock  Kate  was  ready,  but  no  carriage 
made  its  appearance ;  and  when  this  was 
driven  to  the  door  at  half-past,  there  was  still 
some    further    delay.      Finally,    Felicia   de- 
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scended,  and  then  Kate  perceived  that  her 
dinner  toilette  at  least  iieed  not  be  an  affair 
of  much  length,  since  her  hair,  ordinarily  in  a 
morning  coiled  as  closely  as  its  great  length 
and  quantity  would  permit,  now  stood  out  in 
a  mass  of  thick  plaits — such  plaits  as  Kate 
thought  only  the  fingers  of  Felicia's  French 
maid  could  weave  even  out  of  such  hair  as 
Felicia's — for  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  at  the 
back  of  a  charming  little  bonnet  that  had  ar- 
rived from  Paris  the  day  before. 

"  If  the  foads  are  at  all  heavy,"  Kate  said, 
"  we  shall  be  late.  At  the  best,  mamma  says, 
it  is  a  drive  of  an  hour  and  three  quarters." 

"  Then  the  roads  mustn't  be  heavy,"  Mrs. 
Frank  replied ;  and  in  fact  they  reached 
Silvercourt  precisely  in  time  to  be  received 

by  Lady  A ,  introduced  to  Lady  Emily, 

and,  in  the  minute  after,  charmingly  wel- 
comed by  the  master  of  the  house,  before  a 
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bell  rang,  at  the  sound  of  which  Lady  A- 


offered  to  accompany  them  to  their  rooms. 
These,  they  found,  adjoined  and  communicated 
with  each  other.  Felicia's  was  a  very  large 
apartment,  having  its  bed  in  one  curtained 
alcove,  and  its  bath,  &c.,  in  another;  and  the 
principal  square  of  the  room  furnished  with  a 
superb  toilet-table  and  glass,  with  a  second 
large  glass  reaching  nearly  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor,  with  couches  and  fauteuUs,  with 
a  bright  steel  fire-place  shining  like  a  mirror, 
and  with  other  smaller  tables  than  that  first 
"mentioned,  at  one  of  which  Marie  was  pouring 
out  tea  into  exquisite  little  china  cups,  such  as 
the  soul  of  the  Frenchwoman  loved.  Having 
seen  this,  and  again  said — poor  young  lady  ! 
— that  she  was  glad  to  receive  them,  Lady 

A took  her  departure,  and  for  the  first 

time  the  eyes  of  each  sister  turned  to  the  face 
of  the  other.     Only,  however,  for  a  moment. 
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The  glances  of  both  fell  away,  and  simultane- 
ously sought  their  tea-cups.  Eather  through 
a  fine  instinct  than  observation,  Kate  felt 
that   something   was  a    little    amiss.      Lady 

A 's   words   and  manner  had  been  kind 

— those  of  Lady  Emily,  for  a  perfect 
stranger,  had  been  cordial,  certainly  polite — 

Lord  A had  received  them  at  once  with 

empressement  and  ease — yet  Kate  felt  that 
something  was  amiss,  and  that  Felicia  was 
liware  of  the  something.  There  was  on  the 
cheek  of  the  latter  the  rare  spot  of  faint 
colour  that  Kate  had  learned  to  know  indi- 
cated emotion,  or  anger,  or  effort.  There 
was  a  glitter  in  her  eye,  too,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  a  low-backed  and  comfortable  arm- 
chair, conscious  of  a  toilette  already  half 
made,  and  that  half  well  made,  and  a  hard 
ring  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  that  did  not 
quite  please  Kate. 
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"Now/'  said  Mrs.  Frank,  or  Mrs.  Darrell 
Meriton,  "  Marie  will  dress  your  hair,  and 
assist  you  to  become  couleur  de  rose,  while  I 
drink  my  tea,  and  eat  up  all  this  bread  and 
butter.  Then  you  can  admire  yourself  and 
put  on  your  gloves  while  I  get  into  my  gown. 
I  fancy  you  had  better  begin — you  will  not 
have  too  much  time." 

The  skill  of  Marie  was  undoubted,  yet 
when  Kate  examined  the  results  in  the  glass 
she  did  not  think  her  looks  were  at  all  at 
their  best.  It  might  perhaps  be,  she  thought, 
that  the  magnificent  chevelure  of  Felicia,  in 
which  Marie  had,  during  some  little  incon- 
siderable interval,  placed  two  large  diamond- 
headed  pins,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
seemed  to  uphold  the  plaits  which  in  reality 
supported  them — it  might  perhaps  be,  she 
thought,  this  magnificent  chevelure  that  made 
hers,  when  all  was  done,  look  so  insignificant. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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A  vague  apprehensiveness,  however,  entirely 
new  to  her,  was  fluttering  at  her  heart,  and 
her  face  was  pale. 

"  Felicia,"  she  said  when  her  thanks  had 
been  rendered  to  Marie,  ^'  I  think  if  Marie 
will  not  mind  the  trouble  of  unfolding  it,  I 
will  wear  my  white  tulle  to-night,  and  keep 
the  pink  silk  for  to-morrow,  when  you  wear 
your  black  velvet.  The  white  has  trimmings 
of  scarlet  velvet,  and  looks  very  bright  and 
pretty.'' 

"  As  you  please,  of  course  ;  Marie  will 
not  mind  the  trouble.  But  wont  it  want  to 
be  made  smooth  after  its  journey?" 

'^  Oh,  no.  Jones  packs  so  carefully  and 
lightly ;  and  it  goes  on  in  a  minute." 

It  proved,  indeed,  so  pretty  and  so  smooth 
as  to  win  the  perfect  approval  of  both  mistress 
and  maid,  and  Kate  returned  to  her  own 
room  for  her  rings,  and  gloves,  and  handker- 
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chief,  and  was  hardly  gantee  when  Marie  pro- 
nounced her  lady  ready  to  be  admired.  I 
think  I  must  give  an  idea  of  the  toilette  so 
soon  to  pass  beneath  the  wonderful  chandelier, 
and  to  present  itself  before  the  fastidious  eyes 
already  beginning  to  turn  towards  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room.  Felicia's  gown  was  a 
rich  white  brocade,  the  {)attern  on  which  was 
of  a  light  blue.  Her  coiffure  needs  no  more 
words  ;  but  the  admiration  we  have  bestowed 
on  the  large  diamond  pins  that  appeared  to 
support  it,  must  now  be  shared  by  earrings, 
necklace,  brooch,  and  one  bracelet  of  brilhants ; 
the  other  was  composed  of  a  double  row  of 
large  pearls  with  an  emerald  clasp.  The 
corsage  of  the  dress  was  trimmed  with  some 
sort  of  costly  lace,  a  little  of  which  Kate  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  descend  below  the 
sleeve ;  and,  finally,  a  few  sprays  of  a  remark- 
able ash,   still  covered  with  berries  at  Cole- 

N  2 
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worth,  posed  upon  the  bosom  and  folds  of  the 
robe  as  only  the  hand  of  Marie  could  pose 
them,  completed  the  toilette. 

Undue  display  of  a  very  beautiful  neck  was 
at  no  time  the  fault  of  Felicia,  yet  it  was  not 
easy  to  attribute  the  decorum  of  her  dress  in 
this  respect  to  too  great  a  modesty  when  one 
perceived  that  it  enabled  her  to  bare  her  daz- 
zling arms  to  the  shoulders.  When  Kate  had 
given  the  admiration  she  could  well  give,  and 
Marie  had  triumphantly  appealed  to  her  whe- 
ther Madame  wanted  one,  thing  to  make  her 
perfect,  she  (Kate)  did  say, 

"  Felicia,  your  sleeves  are  rather  short." 
As  Felicia,  however,  directed  a  perfectly 
satisfied  gaze  towards  the  glass  that  reflected 
herself,  arms  and  all,  as  Marie  hastened  to 
afiirm  that  Madame's  arm  could  '*  atford  a 
short  sleeve,"  and  as  Kate  was  conscious  that 
her  own  arm  was  not  her  especial  forte,  the 
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latter  uttered  no  further  remonstrance  ;  and 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  informing  them 
that  it  now  wanted  but  five  minutes  of  the 
dinner  hour,  the  sisters-in-law  swept  out  of 
their  apartment,  passed  beneath  the  wonder- 
ful chandelier,  descended  the  grand  stairs, 
saw  several  doors,  one  after  another,  open 
noiselessly  before  them,  and  found  themselves 
in  a  large  white  and  silver  drawing-room,  in 
which  about  sixteen  persons  were  assembled. 

Immediately  on  their  entrance,  Lord  A 

left  a  group  of  people  and  approached  them ; 
and  as  they  advanced  further  up  the  room, 

Lady  A herself  came  forward,   spoke  a 

few  words,  and  presented  them  to  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond.  The  courtesies  of  the  latter  lady 
and  Felicia  to  each  other  were  rather  a  sight; 
and  Kate  did  not  quite  think  that  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond  had  the  best  of  it.  She  believed  that 
she,  for  her  part,  was  acquitting  herself  badly. 
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The  position  was  in  some  important  respects 
a  new  one  to  her.  She  had  never  been  amidst 
several  strangers  before  without  her  mother ; 
and  the  faint  pink  spot  that  had  again  ap- 
peared upon  Felicia's  cheeks  did  not  reassure 
her  mind. 

Silvercourt  stood  on  the  extreme  border  of 
Blankshire.  The  greater  part  of  the  fine  pro- 
perty, indeed,  that  belonged  to  Lord  A , 

in  right  of  his  wife,  was  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  ;  and  it  appeared  that  it  was 
from  this  neighbouring  county  the  eight  or 
ten  persons  not  belonging  to  the  party  stay- 
ing at  the  Court,  were  gathered.  Kate, 
though  she  had  seen  some  of  them,  and  found 
afterwards  that  she  had  heard  the  names  of 
most,  was  herself  a  stranger  to  all.  Charley 
Forester  was  the  single  individual  in  the  room 
with  whom  she  had  any  acquaintance,  and  in 
the  very  few  minutes  before  the  announcement 
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of  dinner,  she  was  glad  to  exchange  half-a- 
dozen  words  with  him.  That  Kate  herself 
was  bj  no  means  looking  or  doing  as  ill  as 
she  believed  herself,  may  be  supposed  from  the 
fact  that  Charley  said,  somewhere  else  on  the 
following  evening,  that  Kate  Meriton  had 
been  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room  ;  that  she 
had  been  improving  instead  of  "  going  off," 
ever  since  her  first  season  ;  and  that  he  be- 
lieved she  would  arrive  at  being  a  beauty  by 
the  time  her  sister  began  to  grow  plain.  It 
did  not  much  matter  that  another  young  gen- 
tleman, who  happened  especially  to  admire 
Adela,  added,  ^'  and  not  before ;  "  because, 
you  see,  in  these  days  people  are  so  careful 
not  to  give  their  friends  opportunities  for  wit, 
that  a  young  gentleman  who  would  be  thought 
clever  must  make  the  most  of  a  chance. 

As  for  Felicia,  the  unequivocal  success  of 
her  appearance  amongst  persons  sufficiently 
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disposed  to  severe  and  perhaps  even  indig- 
nant criticism,  filled  Lady  Emily  with  an  ad- 
mirably well-concealed  dismay.  Admiration 
— on  the  part  of  the  men  for  her  person,  of 
the  women  for  her  dress — appeared  in  all 
eyes,  and  might  even  be  distinguished  on  many 
tongues. 

Sir  James  Windsor  had  but  three  words 
of  eulogium  for  any  daughter  of  Eve  beyond 
his  own  wife.  He  was  a  little  man,  and 
*'  Monstrous  fine  woman  !"  was  his  highest 
and  his  only  praise.  He  had  uttered  it  when 
he  first  saw  Emmy  (then  a  girl  of  eighteen) 
at  St.  James's,  and  he  uttered  it  now.  Put- 
ting up  his  eye-glass  as  Felicia  passed  him, 
and  raising  it  slowly  from  the  hem  of  her 
brocade  to  the  topmost  plait  of  her  remark- 
able coiffure,  he  ejaculated,  "  Monstrous  fine 
woman  !"  He  could  not  say  more,  but  he 
said  it  twice  ;  and  then  turning  to  an  elderly 
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senator  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conversa- 
tion, and  whom  the  brocade  had  nearly  upset 
into  the  window  curtain,  he  again*  repeated, 
*'  Monstrous  I"  which  repetition,  I  may  as  well 
say,  was  heard  by  Mr.  Forester,  and  after- 
wards— when  he  dared  to  be  a  little  indis- 
creet— given  by  him  as  a  joke.  Not  an 
ill-natured  joke,  let  me  add.  The  young 
secretary  was  not  ill-natured  ;  and  Felicia  had 
escaped  the  height  to  which  the  word  '^  mons- 
trous "  could  be  grammatically  applied. 

It  was  this  very  Sir  James  who  was  deputed 

by  Lord  A to  lead   Felicia  into  dinner. 

He  was  a  person  of  consequence  ;  a  cabinet 
minister  eight  years  ago,  I  have  already  told 
you,  and  a  cabinet  minister  at  the  present 
time.  So  she  was  content.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  persons  who  eat  nothing 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  whose  din- 
ner was  not  a  matter  to  be  interfered  with. 
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Felicia,  therefore,  was  further  content  to  find 
Charley  Forester  on  her  other  side — Charley, 
who  was  only  twenty -four,  and  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  or  position  when  eating 
becomes  the  primary  consideration  at  even  a 
nobleman's  table.  Not  that  Felicia  cared  to 
talk  much.  By-the-by,  I  don't  think  that 
large  women  usually  do.  Adela's  definition 
of  a  good  letter — ''  a  few  lines,  and  those  to 
the  purpose,"  might  serve,  if  we  substitute 
"  words  "  for  '^  lines,'^  to  indicate  the  style  of 
Felicia  in  conversation.  But  if  she  did  not 
care  to  talk,  she  cared,  you  comprehend,  at 
a  large  dinner-party,  to  be  talked  to  ;  and 
therefore  she  smiled  very  sweetly,  while  Mr. 
Forester  exerted  himself  for  her  amusement ; 
and  if,  while  she  smiled  at  and  listened  to,  or 
seemed  to  listen  to  him,  her  eyes  were  turned 

not  seldom  towards  Lord  A 's  end  of  the 

table,  Charley  was  not  the  young  gentleman 
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to  betray  any  sort  of  consciousness  of  the  fact. 

Dinner  over,  Felicia  but  entered  the  white 
and  silver  drawing-room  to  leave  it  again. 
For  about  two  minutes  she  stood  speaking  to 
Lady  Ben -Lomond,  then  she  crossed  the  room 
to  Kate. 

"  My  hair  feels  a  little  shakey,'^  she  said. 
"  Come  up  with  me." 

Now  Kate  was  just  beginning  to  be  par- 
ticularly comfortable  with  a  charming  young 
married  lady,  whose  husband  had  sat  next  her 
at  dinner,  and  had  actually,  she  found,  in 
conversation,  once  danced  with  Olivia  in 
India.  She  was  sorry,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  rise,  but  did  so  immediately ;  and 
again  the  brocade,  and  the  pretty  white  tulle, 
^  passed  under  the  wonderful  chandelier  on 
their  way  to  Felicia's  apartment. 

'^  Five  minutes  past  nine,''  said  Mrs.  Frank, 
as  she  rolled  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire-place. 
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and  at  the  same  time  indicated  another  which 
she  intended  her  sister-in-law  to  occupy. 
^^  Now  we  will  be  comfortable  here  for  exactly 
twenty  minutes,  and  that  will  probably  still 
leave  ten  for  the  drawing-room  before  the  men 
who  drink  claret  will  release  Lord  A ." 

"  But  your  hair  ?"  said  Kate. 

^*  Oh  !  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
my  hair.  You  see,  I  was  compelled  to  the 
cruel  sacrifice  of  Marie's  reputation.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  affronted  Lady  Ben- 
Lomond,  which  would  have  been  rather  a  pity, 
as  she  is,  I  suppose,  a  fixture  here." 

'^  Affronted  Lady  Ben-Lomond!  But  why?" 

"  One  of  the  things  not  to  be  explained, 
my  dear.  Only  if  I  had  stood  there  with  her 
two  minutes  more,  I  must  have  said  some- 
thing disagreeable ;  so  I  thought  it  better  to 
come  away.  Your  dress  is  j  ust  between  the 
bars." 
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"  I  was  admiring  it  all !''  said  Kate.  *'  I 
wonder  if  Raven  Castle  is  anything  like  this." 

"  I  have  no  idea.  I  am  going  to  sleep. 
Wake  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  don't 
let  me  find  a  cinder  instead  of  you,  if  you  can 
help  it." 

Having  so  said,  Felicia  was  almost  im- 
mediately asleep,  or  seeming  to  sleep.  Kate 
believed  she  really  slept,  and  thought  how 
very  odd  she  was  that  evening,  how  different 
from  what  she  had  ever  seen  her  on  similar 
— something  similar — occasions  before  !  She 
was  vexed,  too,  that  they  should  be  commit- 
ting a  rudeness  in  absenting  themselves  from 
the  drawing-room.  The  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however,  did  not  seem  long.  Something  like 
sleepiness  was  stealing  over  herself,  the  re- 
pose was  beginning  to  be  grateful  to  her,  and 
she  had  ceased  to  observe  the  clock,  when 
Felicia  of  her  own  accord  opened  her  eyes.. 
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"  Oh  !  you  are  not  burned  !"  said  the  latter. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming,  I  believe,  of  an 
auto  da  fe,  but  you  were  not  among  the  san 
henitos.  Now,  shall  we  go  downstairs  ?  I 
would  rather  go  to  bed,  however.  You  would 
not,  I  suppose  ?  No,  nor  would  I.  Now  for 
it  V 

It  appeared  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  next 
county  to  Blankshire  did  drink  claret,  for 
none  of  them  had  yet  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  little  newly-married  wife  of 
the  Indian  officer  having  been  selected  by 
Lady  Ben-Lomond  to  occupy  a  place  on  her 
sofa,  Kate  proposed  to  her  sister-in-law  to 
'^  go  to  Lady  Emily," 

^'  Lady  Emily,"  Felicia  replied,  *'  will  come 
to  us ;"  and  in  saying  the  words,  she  seated 
herself  on  a  couch  so  conspicuously  remote 
from  the  remainder  of  the  party,  that  Lady 
Emily,    perceiving    at    a    glance    the    false 
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impression  that  Lord  A would  receive  on 

entering,  did,  in  fact,  quit  the  group  of  per- 
sons with  whom  she  was  conversing  and  join 
the  sisters.  For  a  very  little  while  only  were 
her  attentions  necessary.  Within  ten  minutes 
all  the  gentlemen  were  in  the  room,  and 
neither  Felicia  nor  Kate  found  themselves 
neglected. 

"  This  is  not  quite  what  I  meant,"  said 

Lord  A to  the  former,  in  a  low  tone,  as 

he  took  the  seat  by  her  that  Lady  Emily  had 
quitted.  "  I  had  hoped  the  George  Pitts 
would  be  with  us,  and  to  introduce  them  to 
you.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow,  but  his 
lady  is  claimed  by  some  family  event.  You 
must  make  her  acquaintance  in  London  in  the 
winter.'^ 

**  Are  they  to  be  in  London  in  the 
winter  ?" 

*'  A  good  deal,  they  tell  me.     They  have  a 
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house  lent  them  for  the  next  six  months  in 
Eaton  Square/' 

"  Lent  them  ? — how  very  nice  !" 

"  So  that,  when  they  are  not  in  Leicester- 
shire, they  mean  to  be  in  town.  You  will 
find  her  more  than  charming." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  It  will,  however, 
be  very  kind  of  her  if  she  comes  near  me  at 
all,  for  we  shall  be,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least,  a  long  way  from  Eaton  Square." 

''  You  will  be " 

"  In  Tavistock  Square.  We  are  to  spend 
our  Christmas,  and  stay  as  long  as  we  like, 
with  an  uncle  of  mine." 

'^  I   know    Tavistock  Square/'    said   Lord 

A ,    taking   a    small    memorandum-book 

from  his  pocket.  "  May  I  make  a  note  of  the 
number  ?" 

''  No.  — ." 

His   lordship   carefully    inscribed   it  on    a 
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page,  and  replaced  the  book  as  Lady  A 

accosted  Felicia. 

"  Mrs.  Meriton,  we  have  opened  the  piano. 
Does  your  sister  play  ? — do  you  ?" 

"  My  sister  does.     I  do  not." 

'^  Is  Emily  going  to  sing  ?"  Lord  A 

asked  of  his  wife. 

^'  I  am  not  sure.  The  young  ladies,  I 
think,  are  going  to  give  us  music.  The  Miss 
Bampfyldes  will  sing." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Emily  was  seen  to 
chaperone  two  very  elegant-looking  girls  to 
the  instrument.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 
with  raven  hair,  fine  eyes,  and  a  brilliant 
colour,  had  attracted  Felicia's  attention  at  the 

dinner-table.    Lord  A had  spoken  to  her 

too,  for  a  few  moments,  when  he  first  entered 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Who, "  asked  Felicia  of  his  lordship, 
who,  though  he  had  risen,   was  still    stand- 

YOL.  II.  0 
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ing  close  to  her,   "  are  those  young  ladies  ?  " 

'^  The  Miss  Whyte  Bamfyldes.  Have  you 
never  met  them  ?  They  are  belles  of  ours  in 
Othershire/' 

"  I  admire  the  taller  one  extremely.  Does 
she  sing  well  ?" 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  And  Lady  Emily  Windsor  sings  ?" 

"Like  an  angel." 

The    duet — nothing    very    extraordinary, 

Felicia     thought — concluded,    Lord     A 

himself  reconducted  the  handsomest  of  the 
fair  performers  to  the  group  to  which  she 
seemed  to  belong,  and  remained  for  a  little 
while  bending  over  her  in  conversation. 
Charley  Forester  found  time  in  this  interval 
to  say  half  a  dozen  smart  things  to  Felicia, 

and   only  moved   away   when   Lord   A 

approached  her  from  one  direction,  and  Lady 
Emily  from  another. 
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"  You  will  sing  to  us,  Emily  ?"  said  her 
cousin. 

**  Not,  I  think,  to-night,  since  there  are 
young  ladies  ready  to  do  so.  Your  sister 
plays,  Mrs.  Meriton?'' 

"  She  does.'' 

"  You  do  not  r 

"  I  do  not." 

"  But  you  are  fond  of  music  ?" 

''  Not  very." 

"  Will  Miss  Meriton  play,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  If  she  is  wanted  to  do  so,  she  will,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

^^  I  will  go  and  ask  her." 

And,  being  asked,  Kate  did  play,  and  played 
very  nicely,  her  sister-in-law  thought.  Quite 
nicely  enough  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  music 
was  but  moderately  good.  And  the  evening 
soon  came  to  an  end,  as  evenings  do   after  a 

late  dinner-party ;  and   Lord  A ,  having 

0  2 
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accompanied  the  handsome  Miss  Bampfylde 
to  the  cloak-room,  or  the  hall-door,  or  her 
carriage,  or  wherever  it  might  be  proper  to 
accompany  her,  returned  in  a  very  pleased 
way  to  Felicia's  side,  and  quite  an  earnest 
conversation  seemed,  Kate  thought,  to  take 
place  between  them,  while  the  other  ladies  and 
Sir  James  Windsor  stood  talking  in  a  group 
before  separating  for  the  night.  After  a  while 
Lady  Emily  approached  them — approached 
Felicia  and  Lord  A ,  I  mean. 

"I  have  persuaded  Mrs.  Meriton,"  his 
lordship  said,  "to  come  to  Prior's  Gate  to-mor- 
row to  look  at  the  hounds.  What  do  you 
say  ?     Do  you  hunt  this  season  ?" 

'^  No,  1  do  not.  And  Prior's  Gate  means 
hunting." 

"  That  is  as  one  pleases.  But  seriously, 
don't  you  hunt  ?" 

"  Seriously,  not.     I  am  losing  my  nerve." 
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"  You  !     I  like  the  idea  of  that." 

"  Truth,  notwithstanding.  Ever  since 
Reggy  tumbled  off  his  pony,  I  have  hardly 
been  able  to  look  at  a  hedge,  and  my  only 
chance  of  ever  riding  again  is  in  lying  by  for 
a  time.  But  has  Mrs.  Meriton  her  own  horse 
here,  or  what  does  she  ride  ?  Mr.  Meriton 
will  hold  us  all  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  his  ^^ife." 

"Fortunately,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  incur- 
ring his  displeasure.  Mrs.  Meriton  will  ride 
Dainty.  He  was  Belgravia's  before  I  bought 
him,  and  has  been  ridden  by  Mrs.  Meriton 
much  oftener  than  by  me." 

Lady  Emily  had  not  another  objection  to 
offer. 

"  And  your  sister — is  she  an  equally  good 
horsewoman  ?" 

"  Kate  does  not  hunt,  I  believe." 

"  In  that  case,  and  if  she  will  trust  herself 
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with  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  her 
as  much  as  may  be  seen  from  the  phaeton  that 

Lady  A has  placed  at  my  disposal.'' 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  delighted." 
Of  course  Kate  was  delighted.  She  was 
less  delighted,  though,  when  turning  her  eyes 
a  little  anxiously  towards  her  sister-in-law, 
whose  conversation  with  Lord  A she  be- 
gan to  think  rather  unduly  prolonged,  she 
saw  the  momentary  look  of  his  lordship  in 
parting  with  Felicia.  Kate  coloured  for  Feli- 
cia, and  coloured  for  her  brother.  She  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  Lady  A saw  the 

look,  and  coloured  for  herself.  In  wishing 
the  sisters  good  night,  there  was  for  the  first 
time  a  little  coldness  of  manner,  an  averting 
of  the  eye,  not  lost  on  Lady  Emily.  But  for 
this,  the  latter  would  have  felt,  on  entering 
her  chamber,  that  the  evening  had  passed  off, 
on  the  whole,  tolerably  well.     She  knew,  how- 
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ever,   that   not   without   cause   would   Lady 

A have  departed  from  the  line  of  conduct 

she  had  prescribed  to  herself,  and  that  the 
struggle  had  not  been  averted,  only  deferred. 
On  the  morrow,  she  foresaw,  it  would  come  ; 
and,  in  her  simple,  unaccustomed  scheming, 
was  glad  she  had  reserved  her  strength,  and 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
enemy  had  concealed  her  own. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


A  SUNSET. 


pRIOR'S  GATE  did  mean  hunting,  and 
Mrs.  Darrell  Meriton  covered  herself  and 
Dainty  with  laurels.  A  few  ladies  attended 
the  *^  meet"  on  horseback,  but  only  one  besides 
Felicia  followed  the  hounds;  and  Lady  Emily, 
losing  sight  of  the  persons  in  whom  she  was 
most  interested  almost  from  the  first,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  for  herself  and  Kate 
any  further  view  of  the  sport,  though  she 
drove  to  every  probable  place  suggested  by 
her  own  experience,  or  that  of  the  groom  who 
attended  them,  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt 
and   turned   homewards.      Almost  obviously 
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she  was  annoyed  and  dispirited,  and  unequal 
to  paying  her  companion  quite  the  attention 
that  the  latter  could  have  rewarded.  Kate, 
however,  was  understanding  Lady  Emily  better 
than  Lady  Emily  was  understanding  Kate. 
Her  cheeks  burned  to  think  that  the  conduct 
of  her  brother's  wife  was  occasioning  the 
vexation  she  discovered  in  the  voice,  and  sus- 
pected in  the  rather  impetuous  driving,  of  the 
fair  charioteer.  Notwithstanding  this  impe- 
tuosity, it  was  near  luncheon-time  when  they 
reached  Silvercourt,  and  found  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  there  during  their  absence. 
Lord  George  Pitt  and  a  Mr.  Bellasis  had 
arrived,  and  Lady  Ben-Lomond  had  departed. 
Kate  was  not  certain  that  Sir  James  Windsor 
had  not  also  departed,  since  she  saw  nothing 
of  him,  nor  heard  his  name  mentioned.  Lun- 
cheon, however,  was  made  more  agreeable 
than  she  expected  to  find  it  by  the  new  comers. 
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especially  by  Lord  George,  whose  manner  was 
the  perfection  of  gentleness  and  courtesy, 
whose  conversation  was  amusing,  and  who  was 
not  less  attenti've  to  herself  than  to  the  other 
ladies  of  the  party.  It  was  to  her  the  plea- 
santest  hour  of  the  morning. 

'^  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Lady  A at  the 

conclusion  of  the  meal,  "  I  hope  you  get  your 
ride  this  afternoon — I  hope  it  has  been  pro- 
vided for.  But  of  course  it  has.  No  one  but 
yourself  will  ride  Juliet  while  you  are  here." 

"Thanks,  Lucy!"    Lady  Emily  returned. 

"I  believe  A gave  orders  yesterday  to  that 

effect,  and,  truth  to  say,  I  have  not  thought 
about  it  since.  I  do  mean  myself  the  plea- 
sure, that  is,  if  it  does  not  come  on  to  rain, 
as  it  looks  likely  to  do;  and  Mr.  Bellasis  will 
ride  with  me  if  Mr.  Johnson  can  mount 
him. 

"  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
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that.  Mr.  Bellasis,  will  you  send  orders?  Or 
perhaps " 

"  Mr.  Bellasis  and  I/'  said  Lady  Emily, 
rising  from  the  table,  and  tying  in  a  moment 
her  laced  pocket  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
"will  go  round,  if   we  may,   to  tlie  stables. 

A asked  me  to  gladden  Mr.  Johnson's  heart 

by  my  admiration  of  Juliet,  and  I  want  to 
give  this  bit  of  cake  to  the  dear  creature 
besides." 

Lady  A then  turned  to  Kate. 

'^  Will  you,  Miss  Meriton,  drive  with  me 
this  afternoon?  I  am  going  to  Willingham 
to  see  a  person — a  young  woman  I  take  some 
interest  in,  and  who  has  met  with  an  accident. 
Will  you  like  the  drive?" 

"Very  much  indeed,  thank  you!"  Kate 
could  reply.    She  had  just — the  moment  before 

Lady  A spoke — begun  to  wonder  what 

was  to  become  of  her;   and  the  drive  to  Wil- 
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lingham,  besides  providing  for  the  remaining 
two  hours  or  so  of  Felicia's  absence,  was 
exactly  what  she  did  like.     She  had  heard  a 

good  deal  of  Willingham  and  of  Lady  A 's 

schools  and  almshouses  there,  and  thought 
there  was  little  doubt  that  a  visit  to  the 
village  would  comprehend  a  visit  to  some  of 
these.     She  had  got,  during  luncheon,  too,  to 

feel  quite  comfortable  with  Lady  A ,  and 

thought  that  in  this  drive  she  should  improve 
an  acquaintance  she  had  already  begun  to 
value.  She  answered,  therefore,  very  readily 
and  brightly. 

"In  twenty  minutes,  then,  please.  The 
afternoons  so  soon  close  in." 

In  half  that  time  Kate  descended  to  the 
library,  and  found  there  Lord  George  Pitt  and 
Lady  A 's  little  daughter  petting  a  beau- 
tiful morsel  of  a  dog  ;  whether  Skye,  Maltese, 
or    poodle,    Kate    was   not   dog-connoisseur 
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enough  to  know, — but  a  small,  white,  curly- 
thing  called  Fluffy  that  had  happened,  too, 
to  take  an  especial  fancy  to  Kate,  and  ran  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  entered.  Kate  and  Lord 
George  had  quite  a  pleasant  little  chat  before 
the  carriage  caqie  to  the  door  and  Lady 
A appeared.  He  was  the  third  noble- 
man Kate  had  met,  and  she  liked  him  (as  far 
as  she  could  be  said  to  *^  like  "  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance)  the  best  of  the  three.  He 
was  an  older  man  than  either  of  the  others. 
This  might  in  part  account  for  her  feeling  so 
soon  at  ease  in  his  company.  He  reminded 
her,  too,  a  little  of  Colonel  Grant.  By  the 
time  they  were  all  proceeding  to  the  carriage 
she  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
very  pleasant  and  kind  ;  and  that  the  even- 
ing that  was  to  include  him  among  its  guests 
would  be  fully  as  agreeable  as  the  preceding 
one. 
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She  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  more  surprised  than  delighted  when 
she  found  that  he  followed  them — evidently 
by  pre-arrangement — into  the  carriage,  and 
took  his  seat  by  the  little  girl,  and  opposite 
herself.     To  see  something  of  the  school  and 

poor  people's  cottages  built  by  Lady  A , 

and  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Lady 

A herself,  had  been  what  she  expected 

from  the  drive ;  and  these  prospects  she  saw 
vanish  at  the  addition  of  a  gentleman  to  their 
party. 

It  was  merely,  however,  the  change  from 
a  proposed  pleasure  to  an  unexpected  one. 
Lord  George,  she  thought,  in  this  drive,  per- 
fectly charming  ;  and  she  now  began  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  good  fortune  of  Adela 
in  making  a  marriage  that  would  remove  her 
from  the  sphere  of  the  Billy  Beauchamps  and 
Freddy  Maitlands  and  George  Daltons,  and 
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associate  her  with  men  as  highly  born  and 
bred,  as  gentle,  as  courteous,  as  amusing,  as 
considerate  of  the  feelings  and  self-compla- 
cency of  others,  as  Lord  George  Pitt. 

It  was  a  drive  to  remember,  Kate  thought, 
as  the  carriage,  having  made  a  round  ordered 

by  Lady  A for  the  better  entertainment 

of  her  companions,  drew  near  "Willinghara  on 
its  return — to  remember  amongst  the  plea- 
sant events  of  a  life-time.  She  had  never 
been  in  Othershire  before,  but  had  been  hear- 
ing, almost  from  her  childhood,  of  the  very 
scene  through  which  she  was  now  being  so 
agreeably  carried.  Much  as  she  had  desired 
to  see  Willingham,  she  was  sorry  to  reach  it, 
since  she  knew  it  was  barely  two  miles  from 
Silvercourt. 

"  Now,"  said  Lady  A ,  as  the  carriage 

came  to  a  stop,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
leave  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  shall 
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not  be  longer.  I  have  to  speak  six  words 
to  the  schoolmistress,  and  to  see  a  young 
girl  in  the  village  who  has  met  with  a  sad 
accident.  Thank  you — yes,  that  basket. 
Barbara  likes  to  carry  the  basket ;  she  goes 
with  me.  Now,  will  you  drive  a  little  way 
on  the  road,  or  through  the  village  street, 
or  remain  here  ?'' 

"  Here  "  was  the  entrance  to  a  lane  form- 
ing an  angle  with  the  road  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  village,  and  Kate  was  on  the  point 
of  preferring  a  petition  for  the  village  street, 
when  Lord  George,  to  whom  rather  than  to 
herself  Lady  A 's  inquiry  had  been  ad- 
dressed, replied  by  proposing  a  fourth  alter- 
native. 

''  I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  that  is,  if  you 
permit  it,  to  show  Miss  Meriton  the  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill.  If  she  is  a  tolerable 
walker,  you  will  find  us  quietly  seated  in  the 
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carriage  when  you  come  back  ;  and  she  will 
have  seen  a  country,  and,  I  suspect  too,  a 
sunset,  that  will  repay  the  exertion." 

*'  As  Miss  Meriton  pleases,  of  course.  I 
fancy,  however,  you  will  find  it  bad  walking 
off  the  road." 

"  Perhaps,"  Kate  said,  as  Lady  A and 

her  little  daughter  turned  from  the  carriage, 
"  perhaps  we  had  better  not  go." 

*' I  think,"  returned  Lord  George^  rather 
persuasively,  "  you  will  like  it ;"  and  Kate's 
good  genius  withholding  his  advice,  that  young 
lady  prepared  to  descend  from  the  britscha. 

Now,  Willingham  in  two  distinct  parts — the 
one  including  the  village  street,  its  half-dozen 
shops,  its  church,  parsonage,  schools,  inn,  and 
the  row  of  picturesque  almshouses  built  by 
Lady  A ;  and  the  other,  two  or  three  well- 
to-do  farms,  a  few  thatched  cottages,  and  a 
manor-house,   rented  at  the  present  time  for 
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hunting  and  shooting  purposes  by  the  iden- 
tical Indian  officer  who  had  once  danced  with 
Olivia  Fanshawe — Willingham  was  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  of 
which  those  on  the  north  and  south,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  north,  were  highest.  It  was  on 
this  north  side  of  the  village  that  Lord  George 
proposed  to  ascend.  A  gate  admitted  them 
into  a  large  field,  steep  the  whole  way  up,  but 
steepest  from  about  twenty  yards  below  the 
hedge  that,  as  seen  from  the  road  below,  formed 
the  horizon.  Kate,  being  more  than  ^^  a  tole- 
rable walker,"  and  provided  with  boots  equal 
to  the  occasion,  was  in  a  position  to  decline 
the  proffered  arm  of  her  companion,  and,  side 
by  side,  they  soon  stood  with  their  backs  to 
the  hedge  I  have  spoken  of,  and  threw  their 
eyes  over  the  country  below,  and  before,  and 
on  either  side  of  them. 

*'  If  it  were  a  finer  day,''  said  Lord  George, 
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"  you  would  be  delighted." 

"  I  am  delighted,"  Kate  replied.  "  I  am 
quite  grateful  to  you  for  bringing  me  here  ; 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  missed  such 
a  view.  You  see,  the  whole  way  to  Silver- 
court  by  the  road  lies  comparatively  low. 
And  I  like  this  sort  of  brown,  grave,  silent 
afternoon — better,  I  think,  than  a  brighter 
one." 

'^  There  is  more  poetry  in  it,  perhaps." 

*^  I  don't  know  as  to  poetry — I  am  not 
poetical.  But  there  is  more  pleasure  to  me 
in  it.  These  sort  of  November  afternoons 
are  my  especial  weakness.  But  the  sun  must 
be  somewhere.  Look,  there  is  quite  a  gleam 
of  light.  I  fancy  we  might  see  him  through 
the  hedge." 

"  A  little  further  on,"  Lord  George  said, 
"  there  is  an  opening.  I  saw  it  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill." 

p2 
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"  But  have  we  time  ?" 

"  Plenty.     It  is  no  distance." 

And  he  strode  on,  Kate  following,  till  the 
opening  he  had  spoken  of  enabled  them  to 
pass  out  of  the  field  into  a  lane  rough  with 
the  hoofs  of  cattle  and  wheels  of  carts,  but  on 
this  high  ground  tolerably  dry.  Crossing  this 
lane,  and  breaking  through  an  already  partially 
made  gap  in  a  second  hedge,  they  stood  face 
to  face  with  a  charming  and  extraordinary 
sight. 

This  was  the  sun,  who  in  his  last  moments 
seemed  to  have  come  forward  from  his  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  heavens,  to  hang — a  dull, 
red,  rayless  globe — in  angry  and  dangerous 
suspense  between  the  horizon  and  the  eye. 
Almost  a  cry  of  astonishment  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Kate. 

"If  anyone  were  to  paint  that,  now " 

said  her  companion. 
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'^  One  would  sav  that  tlie  painter  had  gone 
mad  !'' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  remain  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  contemplation  of  such  a 
sight,  and  of  the  beautiful  country  on  this  side 
of  the  hill.     Kate,  howe^'er,  remembered  Lady 

A ,  and  would  not  linger ;  and  once  more 

they  scrambled  through  the  hedge,  crossed 
the  lane,  and  re-entered  the  field  from  which 
the  carriage  could  be  discerned.  Kate  was 
near-lighted,  but  Lord  George  had  said  that 
he  was  not. 

'^  Has  Lady  A returned  to  it  ?"  she 

eagerly  asked ;  and  h«  replied  in  the  first  in- 
stance ^*^of'  and  then,  "She  is  returning, 
now.     I  see^her  crosstng  the  roadJ'    • 

"  Oh  !  then^let  us  make  hrTsfe."       • 

It  was  easy  to  say  "  ht  us  male  haste,"  but 
Kate  had  not  tiTken  half  a-ddzen  steps,  befare 
she  exclaimed,  '  #    ' 
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"  Dear  me,  how  steep  it  is  !  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  steep  when  we  came  up,  and  so 
horribly  slippery !  I  dare  not  run,  and  I  shall 
be  an  immense  time  getting  down  carefully. 
I  wish  so  we  had  not  gone  across  the  lane  ! '' 

"  But  then  we  should  have  lost  that  fine  sun- 
set ;  and  I  think  I  see  a  way  for  you  out  of 
your  difficulties,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  at  the 
rate  you  are  going  on  now  we  shall  be  some 

time  before  we  join  Lady  A .     The  lane 

we  were  in  certainly  reaches  the  road  a  little 
beyond  the  spot  at  which  the  carriage  is  now 
standing,  and  the  coachman,  when  he  sees 
what  we  are  about,  will,  if  he  has  a  grain  of 
sense,  drive  on  to  take  us  up.  Once  in  the 
lane,  we  can  fairly  run  for  it." 

^^  Oh !  then  the  lane,  by  all  means  !"  said 
Kate,  as  she  turned  about  briskly.  ^*I  am 
quite  sorry  to  have  been  so  inconsiderate. 
Yes,  now  we  shall  do  beautifully  !" 
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I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  there  was 
very  little  beauty  in  the  matter.  Hurrying 
along,  Kate  and  Kate's  companion  found  the 
lane,  as  they  descended  it,  become  muddier  at 
every  yard.  The  footprints  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of  carts,  tolerably 
hard  on  the  higher  ground,  here  became  filled 
with  water.  Still  they  sped  on,  Kate  con- 
gratulating herself  on  the  thick  boots  that 
Lord  George  did  not  omit  to  commend,  till 
they  found  themselves  stopped  by  quite  a 
handsome  pond  of  water  that  had  collected  in 
a  hollow  of  this  lane,  guiltless  of  Macadam, 
and  extended  completely  from  side  to  side. 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it,"  said  his  lordship, 
*'  but  to  carry  you  over  in  my  arms." 

This  the  young  lady  declined,  and  the 
emergency  supplying  her  with  unwonted 
energy  and  daring,  she  sprang  upon  the  bank 
that  seemed  to  offer  the  best  probability  of  a 
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footing,  and  grasping  the  sticks  of  the  fence 
that  surmounted  it,  only  descended  again  into 
the  lane  beyond  this  neither  ornamental  nor 
useful  piece  of  water.  How  her  companion 
got  over  she  saw  not,  nor  asked.  He  was  by 
her  side  in  the  same  moment  she  jumped  off 
the  bank,  and  on  again  they  hurried,  till  a 
more  serious  obstacle  opposed  itself  to  them. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  abrupt  turn- 
ing of  the  lane  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
they  supposed  it  would  have  taken.  Lord 
George  and  Kate  stopped  simultaneously,  and 
the  former  looked  for  a  moment  as  nearly 
disconcerted  as  he  perhaps  could  look,  while 
Kate  turned  on  him  eyes  of  consternation,  in- 
quiry, and  reproach. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Th5  time  it  will  take  ! 
How  rude — how  intensely  rude  we  shall  have 
been  to  Lady  A !" 
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^*  She  will  forgive  us.  It  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  done." 

"  And  that  water  !  I  shall  tumble  in  this 
time  !" 

"Xo,  you  won't,"  he  said;  and  seeing  that 
she  was  really  agitated  and  trembling,  and 
that  her  nerve  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  he 
himself  walked  through  the  interesting  inter- 
ruption, holding  her  firmly  by  the  hand,  as 
she,  for  the  second  time,  traversed  the  bank. 
So  put  out  was  she  about  the  whole  affair,  so 
vexed,  so  nearly  frightened,  so  anxious  to 
save  time,  that  I  am  afraid  she  never  even 
thanked  him,  or  realized  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
act.  A  couple  of  minutes  more  brought  them 
to  a  weak  point  in  the  hedge  considerably  be- 
low the  opening  by  which  they  had  originally 
entered  the  lane.  Without  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion Lord  George  broke  through  it,  tore  away 
the  brambles,  and  assisted  Kate  to  follow  him. 
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^'  Do  you  see  the  carriage  ?''  she  asked, 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  field 
she  had  better  never  have  left — in  a  part  of 
it,  moreover,  much  less  steep  than  that  from 
which  the  best  view  had  naturally  been  ob- 
tained.    "  Do  you  see  the  carriage  ?" 

"Not  from  where  we  are.  Don't  be  an- 
noyed. It  is  plain  sailing  now  across  to  the 
gate  ;  and  it  will  not  have  been  a  matter  of 
more  than  ten  minutes,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  Kate  could  say  quite  cheerfully. 

"  It  has  been  my  own  fault ;  but  Lady  A 

must  blame  you." 

"  Always,"  replied  his  lordship. 

So  they  walked  on  very  comfortably, 
though  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  gate. 
Figure  to  yourselves  their  change  of  counten- 
ance when,  having  passed  through  it,  they 
found  that  no  carriage  was  to  be  seen. 
Speechless  with  a   surprise,  which  was  tem- 
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pered,  however,  by  incredulity,  Kate  turned  to 
her  companion;  nor  was  she  much  reassured  by 
the  expression  with  which  his  eyes  followed  the 
road,  visible  for  a  considerable  distance. 

"  Lady  A cannot,"  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "  have  diiven  home  -without  us !" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  returned,  "  she  has  done 
so. 

*^  Driven  home !" 

"Driven  on  to  Silvercourt." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  lady,  having  re- 
strained any  more  emphatic  expression  of  her 
surprise,  though  her  face  had  become  deeply 
flushed  by  annoyance,  mortification,  and  even 
resentment,  '^how  excessively  I  must  have 
ofiended  her !" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !"  Lord  George  re- 
plied. '^  I  perceive  how  it  has  happened. 
The  coachman  seeing  us  enter  the  lane  a  second 
time,  and  knowing  the  direction  it  takes  better 
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than  we  knew  it,  must  have  supposed  we  in- 
tended to  walk  back  to  Silvercourt/' 

"  Lady  A /'  Kate  said,  a  little  indig- 
nantly, ^^  should  not  have  supposed  that  I 
would  intend  to  do  any  such  thing." 

"  Still,  it  is  evident  she  has  supposed  so ; 
and  as  the  carriage  has  certainly  gone  on 
without  us,  I  believe,  do  you  know,  the  sooner 
we  follow  it  the  better.  After  all,  it  is  less 
than  two  miles." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  the  walk  I  am  thinking  of," 
returned  the  young  lady  ;  at  which  the  least 
— least  little  smile  just  appeared  around  his 
lordship's  mouth,  though  it  was  countermand- 
ed immediately,  and  not  even  perceived  by 
Kate.  ''  The  mere  walk  would  be  nothing — 
pleasanter  than  the  carriage,  in  fact.  But,  as 
you  say,  we  had  better  set  off.  It  will  be 
quite  dark,  as  it  is,  when  we  arrive." 

And  dark  it  was — quite  dark  (though  they 
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had  walked  at  a  good  pace)  when  they 
entered  the  library  at  Silvercourt,  in  which 
room  they  found  the  whole  party,  with  the 
exception   of   Sir  James  Windsor,   assembled 

round  the  fire.     Lady  A was  there,  and 

two  or  three  of  her  children ;  Lady  Emily  and 
Mr.  Bellasis  were  likewise  there  ;  and  Lord 

A and   Felicia   were    there — the   latter 

still  in  her  riding-habit,  and  appearing  to 
have  but  recently  returned  to  the  Court. 
They  were  all  there,  and  Kate,  whose  vexa- 
tion with  Lady  A had  been  succeeded  by 

some  embarrassment  on  her  own  account, 
could  not  but  admire  extremely  the  quiet 
simplicity   with    which    Lord    George    Pitt, 

walking      straight      up     to     Lady     A , 

explained  the  mistake  that  had  occurred. 
It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  treated 
the  niatter  too  lightly,  or  as  of  too  great 
importance.     He  did  neither.     He  said  not 
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a  word  too  little,  nor  a  word  too  much,  and 
Lady  A— —  expressed  a  most  polite  regret. 

"  My  coachman's  mistake,"  she  said,  '^  was 
natural.  I  only  am  in  fault.  I  should  have 
acquainted  you  with  the  eccentricities  of 
Othershire  lanes." 

And  there  the  matter  ended. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FLUFFY. 


"IT"  ATE,  at  least,  supposed  the  matter  ended 
there.     It  was  not  quite,  however. 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Felicia,  turning  on  her 
sister-in-law  (as  soon  as  the  latter  had  closed 
the  door  of  their  private  apartments  behind 
them)  eyes  in  which  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment appeared,  "for  a  quiet  young  lady,  I 
must  congratulate  you  on  having  made  a 
tolerable  beginning  with  Lord  George." 

"  A  beginning  !" 

"  Apparently.  For  a  quiet  young  lady, 
you  seem,  as  I  said  before,  to  have  moderately 
distinguished  yourself." 
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"  Felicia ! — what  do  you  mean  ?  I  thought 
Lord  George  had  made  the  misunderstanding 
quite  clear.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  of 
course,  and  would  have  been  more  so  with 
many  men,  or  if  Lord  George  had  been 
younger.  But  he  was  so  very  nice  and  kind, 
and  I  should  think  he  must  be  nearly  as  old 
as  papa." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  think  he  may  be  even 
older." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  see — it  was  not  as 
if  he  had  been  an  unmarried  or  a  younger 
man." 

''  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.'' 
"  All  what  r 

"  Well,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  Lord 
George  is  considered — mind,  I  only  say 
considered,  I  know  nothing  of  him  myself — 
is  considered  to  be  about  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  England — beats  Lord  A hollow. 
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Now,  here  is  Marie  ;  and  as  I  have  still  your 
admirer's  verdict  to  obtain,  I  imagine  I  shall 
not  find  too  much  time  to  beautify  myself 
in." 

Kate  would  have  liked  to  say  a  word  or 
two  for  Lord  George  ;  he  really  had  been,  she 
told  herself  again,  as  she  had  already  told 
Felicia,  so  very  nice  and  kind  !  But  there 
was  that  extremely  provoking  brightness  in 
Mrs.  Frank's  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  inquisitive 
look  in  those  of  her  maid,  that  kept  her 
silent,  and  the  business  of  dressing  for  dinner 
began. 

What  the  verdict  of  Lord  George  Pitt  on 
Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  might  be,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but,  probably,  it  was  a  favourable 
one.  I  think  it  was  favourable  to  most 
women,  unless  to  those  whose  own  verdict 
was  too  apparently  favourable  to  themselves. 
He  did  not,  however,  talk  very  much  to  her 
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at   dinner,   though    he    sat   near  her.      He 

conversed  principally  with  Lady  A ,  and 

thus,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
withdrew  the  eyes  of  the  latter  in  some 
measure  from  the  too  accentuated  attentions 
her  lord  was  rendering  to  Felicia,  and  which 
were  gradually  overspreading  the  face  of 
Lady  Emily  with  an  unusual  gravity,  and 
that  of  Kate  with  an  embarrassment  at  least 
equally  unusual. 

While  removing  her  eyes  from  the  rather 
peculiar  smile  she  had  begun  to  detect  hover- 
ing near  the  lips  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  and  from 
the  eye-glass  furtively  lifted  in  the  direction 
of  her  own  face  by  Sir  James  Windsor,  and 
hearing  without  difficulty  some  of  the  observa- 
tions addressed  to  her  sister-in-law  by  Lord 

A ,  Kate  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 

to  appeal  to  Felicia  as  soon  as  they  should 
leave  the  dinner-table  in  behalf  of  propriety 
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and  good-feeling,  and  the  lady  of  the  house. 
She  did  not,  however,  find  the  expected 
opportunity.  Felicia,  on  returning  to  the 
drawing-room,  evinced  no  intention  of  again 
leaving  it  for  twenty  minutes  of  such  repose 
as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the  previous  evening. 
On  this  one,  you  will  remember,  there  had 
been  no  dinner-party  of  Othershire  country 
neighbours ;  and  Mrs.  Frank  (who  detested 
dogs)  had  done  little  more  than  snub  Flufiy, 
be  slightly  impertinent  to  Lady  Emily,  and 
dispose  the  folds  of  her  Genoa  velvet  on  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  and  picturesque  of 
the  white  and  silver  chairs  when  all  the 
gentlemen  entered  the  room.  Kate  found 
Lord  George  Pitt  almost  immediately  at  her 
side. 

"  You  are  not  tired  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you.'' 
"  What  a  pretty  colour  your  dress  is  !" 
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"  Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"Do  I?  I  was  quietly  observing  it  all 
dinner-time,  and  thought  it  simply  charming." 

Kate  said  she  was  "  very  glad  ; ''  and  a 
tray  passing  before  her  at  the  moment,  Lord 
George  helped  her  to  possess  herself  of  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  cream  and  sugar,  and  was,  Kate 
still  thought,  "  very  nice  and  kind  f  though 
after  what  Felicia  had  said,  and  after  the 
walk  from  Willingham,  and  after  the  smile  of 
Mr.  Bellasis,  and  the  eye-glass  of  Sir  James 
Windsor,  she  would  have  greatly  preferred 
that  he  should  have  devoted  himself  to  some 
other  lady  of  the  party.  She  could  not  tell 
him  so,  however,  and  she  supposed  he  would 
himself  presently  see  the  propriety  of  general- 
ising a  little  more. 

"  Mrs.  Meriton  tells  me,"  said  his  lordship, 
*'  that  she  will  be  in  London  a  great  part  of 
the  winter." 
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"  Yes  ;  my  brother  is  letting  his  house  in 
the  country." 

"And  you — will  be  with  them?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh,  no  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  I  should  like  it,  of  course  ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  probable." 

Lord  George  was  silent,  and  Kate  turned 
to  some  engravings  on  the  table  by  her  side. 
Just  then  there  was  a  movement  towards  the 
piano. 

"  Lady  Emily  Windsor,"  said  Lord  George, 
"  is  going  to  sing." 

"I  am  so  glad  !  We  hear  she  sings  charm- 
ingly." 

"  Do  you  sing  ?" 

"No;  that  is,  not  here." 

I  do  not  know  that  Lady  Emily's  voice 
was  at  its  best.     A  lady's  first  song  before 
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strangers  is  not  usually,  perhaps,  her  best ; 
and,  as  you  will  hear,  she  did  not  sing  a 
second  one.  Her  style,  however,  was  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  and  Kate  had  taste  enough 
to  understand  that.  So  had  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Lady  Emily  sings,''  he  said,  "  as  I  like  to 
hear  a  lady  sing." 

She  wondered  whether  he  would  like  Fe- 
licia's singing,  for  undoubtedly  it  was  very 
different. 

Most  of  the  eyes  in  the  room,  and  those  of 
Kate  and  Lord  George  amongst  the  number, 
were  on  Lady  Emily  as  she  rose  from  the 
instrument. 

"  You  do  not  play,  Mrs.  Meriton  ?  "  she 
said  to  Felicia. 

^*No." 

"  Nor  sing  ?" 

"I  sing." 
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Lord  A sprang  up  instantly  from  her 

side. 

"  You  sing,  Mrs.  Meriton  !  Lady  Emily — 
Lady  A will  accompany  you." 

"  Oh !  my  sister  will  accompany  me  if  I  am 
wished  to  sinof/' 

"  May  I  ask  her  ?"  and  he  crossed  the  room 
to  where  Kate  sat,  a  spectatress  and  auditress 
of  what  had  passed.  "Mrs.  Meriton  will  sing 
if  you  will  play  an  accompaniment  for  her. 
Will  you  do  so  ?     May  I  offer  my  arm  ?" 

Kate  rose  immediately,  of  course,  colouring 
deeply,  however,  and  with  a  greater  inward 
reluctance  than  she  had  ever  felt.  I  know 
not  why  she  felt  this  reluctance.  She  had  no 
nervousness  on  her  own  account,  and  was,  I 
need  not  say,  absolutely  superior  to  any 
jealousy  of  the  magnificent  singing  of  Felicia. 
She  shrank,  I  think,  from  the  sort  of  astonish- 
ment that  such  singing  could  not  but  occasion. 
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She  remembered,  perhaps,  the  almost  unplea- 
sant surprise  with  which  it  had  been  first 
heard  in  her  own  family  circle,  and  felt,  rather 
than  thought,  that  something  of  the  same  sur- 
prise was  about  to  be  experienced  by  others. 

"  Kate,"  said  Felicia,  not  a  fold  of  whose 
velvet  robe  made  the  least  movement  of  pre- 
paration to  rise,  "  you  must  find  something  I 
can  sing." 

The  air — not  exactly  the  manner,  but  the 
air — there  is  a  difierence — the  air  of  Lord 

A was  ordinarily  a  little  cold — a  little 

supercilious,  but  it  could  become  more  ani- 
mated and  deferential  when  music  was  in 
question.  Kate  had  observed  that  it  did  so 
on  the  previous  evening,  when  Miss  Whyte 
Bampfylde  sang,  and  she  observed  that  it  did 
so  now. 

"  This  cabinet.  Miss  Meriton,"  he  said  to 
her,  *'  is  full  of  operas.     Yours  is  a  valuable 
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power.  I  do  not  know  one  that  society  should 
be;  and  is,  more  grateful  to.  Allow  me — it 
is,  perhaps,  locked.  Eun  your  eye  over 
them,"  the  books,  he  meant ;  *^  they  have  the 
names  of  the  composers  on  the  backs." 

It  was  perhaps  Kate's  recollection  of  the- 
evening  on  which  she  had  first  heard  Felicia 
sing  that  occasioned  her  eye  to  fix  itself  for 
a  moment  almost  involuntarily  on  one  book  of 
the  number. 

"  Donizetti,"  said  Lord  A .     "  Shall  I 

take  it  down  for  you  ?" 

Kate  said  "  Thank  you,"  and  Lord  A 

did  take  it  down,  and  placed  it  on  the  desk 
of  the  piano.  Then  Felicia  arose  and  ap- 
proached the  instrument. 

The  other  gentlemen  approached  it  like- 
wise. Sir  James  Windsor  with  his  eye-glass, 
Mr.  Bellasis  with  his  undeveloped  smile. 
Lord  George  alone  remained  nearly  in  the 
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same  place  where  he  had  been  talking  to  Kate. 
The  latter  felt  herself  colouring  more  and  more 
deeply.  Lady  Emily,  having  played  her  own 
accompaniment,  had  neither  stood  herself  nor 
required  others  to  stand ;  and  Lord  George . 
had  said  that  she  sang  as  he  liked  to  hear  a 
lady  sing.  There  was  something  more  thea- 
trical, Kate  nervously  fancied,  about  Felicia's 
attitude  and  height,  the  length  and  circum- 
ference of  her  velvet  robe,  her  massive  coiffure^ 
and  her  bare,  white  arms.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  Kate  to  turn  her  attention  from 
all  this  to  the  song  before  her.  It  was  one  of 
those  in  the  opera  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia.'* 
She  played  the  few  bars  of  prelude,  and  then 
Felicia's  wonderful  notes  made  themselves 
heard,  and  Kate  thought  she  knew  how  the 
several  different  auditors  must  be  looking. 

Whether  Lady  Emily's  voice  had  been  at 
its   best   or   not,    Felicia's   certainly  was  so. 
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Kate  had  never  heard  her  sin""  so  well — 
never,  except  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  sacred 
music  with  S.  Mildmay.  Usually  there  was, 
not  only  in  the  manner,  but  in  the  very  tone 
of  her  singing,  an  indifference  that  detracted 
from  its  power  over  the  imagination.  It  was 
not  so  to-night.  To-night  there  was  a  pathos, 
a  tenderness  in  her  notes  scarcely  proper  per- 
haps to  the  music — at  any  rate,  not  ordinarily 
developed  out  of  it,  and,  Kate  thought,  pecu- 
liarly Felicia's  own.  Kate  became  almost 
agitated  herself  in  listening ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song,  was  content  to  remain  in 
apparent  contemplation  of  the  book  before  her, 
instead  of  turning  to  receive  any  of  the  thanks 
rendered  to  the  performance,  and  a  portion  of 
which  she  was  very  fairly  entitled  to  share. 

She  heard  Lord  A 's  voice,  of  course — he 

was  close  to  her.     She  heard  Ladv  A 's. 

She  heard  Lady  Emily's.     She  heard  the  voice 
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of  Mr.  Eellasis.  But  she  did  not  hear  the 
voice  of  Lord  George.  She  found  that  Fe- 
licia  was   leaving   the   instrument,    and  she 

began  herself  to  rise,  when  Lord  A bent 

over  her  ;  nay,  in  his  earnestness,  even  touched 
her  shoulder. 

"  Pray  do  not  move.  Miss  Meriton,''  pleaded 
his  lordship,  in  a  tone  from  which  all  super- 
ciliousness was  gone  entirely,  and,  Kate  be- 
lieved, for  ever.  "  Pray  do  not.  There  must 
not  be  an  end  of  this.  Entreat  your  sister,  I 
implore  of  you.  Mrs.  Meriton,  a  voice  like 
yours  does  not  know  fatigue." 

"Fatigue!     Oh!  no." 

"  Then  you  will  sing  again  ?  What  may 
I — what  shall  I  give  you  ?" 

"  Something  bright,  I  think.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  care  so  very  much  for  the  ^  Lu- 
crezia '  off  the  stage.  What  is  this  ?  Kos- 
sini !     Oh !  when  have  I  opened  the  Gene- 
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rentola  before  ?  Yet  it  is  pretty.  Kate,  can 
you  play  this  music?  Never  mind,  if  you 
cannot.  Just  touch  a  note  here  and  there, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient." 

Kate,  however,  could  play  the  music.  No 
accompaniment  could  enhance  the  effect  of 
Felicia's  singing  of  the  most  brilliant  song  of 
that  brilliant  opera ;  but  one  might  easily 
have  marred  it,  and  Kate's  did  not. 

*'  Do  you  ever  sing  English  ?"  Lord  A 

asked,  as  soon  as  the  wonderful  Italian  piece 
had  come  to  an  end. 

'*  Sometimes." 

"  One  English  song,  then,  I  entreat.  Not 
but  what  I  adore  Italian  ;  but  if  I  ask  for 
English,  I  have  another  excuse  for  asking  to 
hear  you  still." 

*^  Well,  one,  then.  Kate,  I  have  heard  you 
play  *  The  Forsaken,'  without  notes.  Can 
you  do  so  now,  do  you  think  ?" 
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Kate  thought  she  could,  and  touched  the 
keys,  and  fell  into  the  prelude,  and  then  again 
the  powerful  lower  notes  of  Felicia's  voice 
were  audible,  and  then  the  sweet,  clear  G, 
for  the  recurrence  of  which  in  each  verse  every 
ear  found  itself  listening,  rang  through  the 
room.  Kate  thought  that,  notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  this  last  song,  compared  with 
those  that  had  preceded  it,  it  was  the  real 
success  of  the  evening.  Even  Sir  James 
Windsor,  who  did  not  profess  to  understand 
music,  and  liked  no  singing  but  that  of  his 
wife,  said  it  was  '^  Monstrous  fine  !" 

It  was  ended,  however ;  and  Felicia  now 
moved  so  decidedly  from  the  piano,  that  even 

Lord  A ventured  not  to  plead  any  more. 

Kate,  too,  rose,  and  avoiding,  as  it  was  quite 
possible  to  do,  that  part  of  the  room  in  which 
she  had  previously  been  sitting,  attempted  to 
join  herself  to  the  group  composed  of  Lady 
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A ,  Lady  Emily,  and  Mr.  Bellasis.     Lady 

A talked  to  her  a  little,  and  then  moved 

away,  no  doubt  to  give  Mr.  Bellasis,  the  only 
unmarried  man  present,  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  Kate  in  conversation.  This  oppor- 
tunity, however,  Mr.  Bellasis  showed  no  dis- 
position to  improve,  but  moved  away  also  ; 
and  Kate,  who  possessed  unfortunate  ears, 
and,  when  silent  herself,  never  could  help 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  conversation 
of  others,  heard  him  say  to  Sir  James  Wind- 
sor, 

"  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Meriton  ?" 

"  Don't  know.'' 

"  I  mean  was  she  ever  on  the  stage,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  Don't  know  at  all.      Sounds  something 
like  it." 

Kate  felt  herself  crimson  violently,  and  her 
colour   did   not   diminish  when,  turning  her 
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eyes  towards  Felicia,  she  beheld  her  seated  on 
a  couch  conspicuously  remote  from  everybody 

else,  with  Lord  A ,   well,  not  exactly  at 

her  feet,  but  as  nearly  so  as  a  man  could  be 
in  the  presence  of  several  other  persons,  and 
a  great  deal  more  nearly  so  than  a  man  should 
be  in  the  presence  of  his  own  wife.  It  seemed 
that  the  questions  of  Mr.  Bellasis  had  directed 
the  attention  of  Sir  James  Windsor  to  the 
same  spot ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  observed 

the    extreme    paleness   of  Lady   A ,  or 

discerned  something  amiss  in  the  looks  of 
Lady  Emily.  Anyhow,  as  Mr.  Bellasis 
walked  off  to  a  table  at  which  the  last  named 
lady  was  at  the  moment  standing.  Sir  James 
placed  his  eye-glass  in  his  eye.  He  levelled 
it  at  Felicia.  He  deliberately  looked  her  up, 
and  looked  her  down,  and  then,  with  evident 
disapproval,  he  turned  his  back  on  her. 
Happily  for  Kate,  who  saw  this,  she  was  com- 
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pelled  to  give  her  attention  to  Lord  George 
Pitt,  who  just  then  approached  her. 

"  You  played  very  nicely,"  he  said,  as  he 
drew  a  chair  to  her  side. 

^'  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Do  you  like 
music  very  much  ?" 

*^  I  like  a  little  of  it.  You  often  accompany 
Mrs.  Meriton  when  she  sings  ?" 

"  No  !  She  generally  finds  a  better  pianist. 
But  I  am  accustomed  to  accompany  my  sister 
Adela,  and  myself." 

"  I  don't  believe  any  music  could  make  me 
very  happy  to-night,"  said  Lord  George. 

Kate  turned  her  regards  on  him  with  some 
surprise. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  cannot 
perfectly  enjoy  the  present,  irrespective  of  the 
future.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  the  un- 
certainty that  hangs  over  any  future  meetings 
with  Miss  Meriton." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Now,  as  Lord  George  was  a  married,  and 
no  longer — according  to  Kate  Meriton's  ideas 
— a  young  man,  I  have  no  doubt  that  but  for 
Felicia's  remarks  Kate  would  have  said  some- 
thing very  pleasant  and  hopeful ;  as  it  was, 
however,  she  remained  silent. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  be  with  Mrs.  Meriton 
in  London  this  winter  ?" 

"  No." 

*'  Nor  with  any  other  friends  ?" 

*^  Not  during  the  winter — not  for  some 
months." 

"  And  *  some  months,'  at  some  moments, 
sound  like  *  some  years !'" 

Again  Kate  was  silent,  and  began  to  enter- 
tain a  dim  suspicion  as  to  the  direction  of  Sir 
James  Windsor's  eye-glass. 

"  How  fond  that  little  dog  is  of  you !"  said 
his  lordship,  after  a  short  pause. 

^^That  little  dog"  was  Fluffy,  who  had 
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been  lying  curled  up  on  a  portion  of  the  rose- 
coloured  silk  dress,  and  took  this  inopportune 
moment  to  rouse  himself,  wag  his  silky  tail, 
put  up  his  paws,  and  beg  for  some  demonstra- 
tions of  regard. 

On  a  table  close  to  the  elbow  of  the  speaker 
there  still  stood — through  some  oversight, 
attributable,  I  think,  to  the  penchant  of  the 
cabinet-minister  himself  for  the  species  of 
nourishment  about  to  be  spoken  of — a  little 
plate  of  the  cake  that  had  been  served  with 
the  tea  and  coffee.  From  this  his  lordship 
took  a  morsel,  which  he  gave  to  Fluffy. 

"Dearest !"  he  said,  as  the  little  beast  ate 
it,  and  of  course  it  was  "  the  little  beast"  he 
apostrophized.  Nevertheless,  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  while  he  spoke,  on  Kate,  whose  com- 
plexion the  rose-coloured  dress  really  did  not 
quite  equal  at  the  moment. 

A  little  impatiently  she  shook  that  charm- 

r2 
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ing  garment,  displacing  Fluffy,  no  doubt  to 
the  surprise  and  disgust  of  that  quadruped 
who,  nevertheless,  had  too  much  sympathy 
with  the  taste  of  the  cabinet-minister  to  evince 
any  displeasure  ;  and  who,  having  ate  one  bit 
of  cake,  began  to  wag  his  tail  persuasively  for 
another. 

"  Perhaps,'^  Kate  said,  "  Lady  A may 

not  like  her  dog  to  eat  cake.  Hadn't  you 
better  take  him  to  Lady  A V 

Lord  George  did  not  immediately  reply  to 
this.  He  was  bending  a  little  forward  and 
contemplating  Fluffy. 

''  I  thought,''  he  said  presently,  ^^  Fluffy 
had  been  yours."  ,* 

"  Certainly  not !" 

And  then  she  unfortunately  added, 

''  I  never  saw  him  till  to-day  !" 

"  And  yet,"  returned  his  lordship,  "  he  loves 
you." 
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^*  I    wish    you  would  take    him   to  Lady 


''  You  are  pitiless.  I  sympathise  with 
Fluffy.  He  loves  you ;  and,  with  me,  the  first 
ties  are  ties  of  the  heart.'' 

Now,  if  Kate  had  been  more  a  girl  of  the 
world  she  would  have  known  how  to  pafry, 
how  to  laugh  all  this  off.  Thus  much  must 
be  said  for  her — she  did  know  how  much  it 
was  all  worth ;  but  beyond  this  she  was  for 
the  time  at  the  mercy  of  her  companion,  who 
saw  his  strength — and  perhaps  also  his  weak- 
ness. Kate  would  no  more  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sister-in-law  who  was  conduct- 
ing herself  with  ^p  much  impropriety  in 
one  part  of  the  room,  than  she  could  seek 
that  of  the  displeased  looking  persons — out- 
raged by  that  conduct — in  another.  Be- 
tween it  all — between  this  displeasure  that 
she   perceived  was  extended  to  herself ;  the 
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eye-glass  of  Sir  James  Windsor  (who,  having 
before  turned  his  back  on  her  sister,  now 
turned  his  shoulder  on  her)  ;  the  warning  of 
Felicia  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  Felicia  who  gave 
the  warning ;  and  the  speeches  of  Lord  George, 
who  seemed  about  to  justify  the  warning — 
Kate  began  to  feel  herself  in  a  highly  un- 
pleasant and  unusual  position.  From  one  ex- 
treme she  flew  to  another ;  her  limited  ex- 
perience could  suggest  nothing  midway. 
Either  Lord  George  was  "  very  nice  and 
kind,"  and  as  innocent  of  all  habits  of  flirta- 
tion as  Mr.  Meriton  himself,  or  he  was  "  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  England."  If  he 
were  not  the  first,  he  must  be  the  last ;  and, 
somehow,  Kate  no  longer  thought  of  him  as 
the  first.  Pale  and  red,  therefore,  by  turns, 
she  sat  looking  down  at  Fluffy,  and  wishing 
herself  at  Elm  Green,  or  any  other  Green  in 
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the  known  world,  so  she  might  be  at  a  distance 
from  Silvercourt. 

The  "  most  dangerous  man  in  England  " 
was,  however,  a  gentleman,  and  much  too 
really  "  nice  and  kind  ^'  to  pursue,  under  such 
circumstances,  his  advantage.  He  was,  pro- 
bably, a  good  deal  more  surprised  than  he 
appeared  to  be  at  the  extent  of  the  flirtation 
in  which  the  cJiaperone  of  Miss  Kate  Meriton 
was  indulging ;  and  was  quite  sufficiently  a 
drawing-room  man  to  comprehend  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  beset  a  young  lady  under 
her  protection.  He  could  not,  however,  quite 
restore  himself  to  Kate's  good  opinion,  and 
when  he  by-and-by  perceived  in  the  principal 
group  of  persons  a  movement  whose  purpose 
he  understood,  and  said, 

^*  We  are  all  going  to  bed  T' 
he  saw  in  the  alacrity  with  which  Kate  rose 
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at  the  sentence,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  the 
position  with  her  that  he  had  occupied  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  same  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A  MAN  IN  NORFOLK. 


TT  was  barely  half-past  ten  o'clock  when  the 
movement  originated  by  Lady  Emily  took 
place.  Felicia,  nevertheless,  finding  every- 
priQ  else  in  the  room  standing,  was  compelled 
to  rise,  and  Lord  A to  follow  her  foot- 
steps. The  latter  turned  his  eyes  on  his  wife 
and  on  his  cousin  successively,  as  he  ap- 
proached them — on  the  first  with  resentment, 
on  the  last  with  a  sort  of  haughty  displeasure 
that  pained  her,  notwithstanding  the  anger 
she  felt  towards  him.  Poor  Lady  Emily  ! 
She  had  never  found  herself  so  powerless — 
had   never  been  so  signally   defeated.     The 
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last  hour  of  the  evening  had  been  one  of 
positive  terror  to  her.  She  knew  not  what 
might  happen.  She  had,  in  the  course  of  her 
ten  years'  experience  of  the  world,  met  with 
vanity,  with  folly — nay,  with  impudence. 
She  had  even  formed  some  notion  of  what 
female  profligacy  might  be  like.  But  she 
bad  never  before  been  in  company  with 
ill-breeding,  and  no  probabilities  bounded  her 
alarm. 

She  had  designedly  placed  herself  in  a 
position  which  did  not  afford  her  a  view  of 
the  offensive  flirtation,  but  she  beheld  the 
whiteness   of   anger   settling   over  the   calm 

features  of  Lady  A ,  and  feared  lest  even 

the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  might  be 
unable  to  keep  her  ladyship  much  longer  in 
the  room.  While  she  sustained,  then,  as  best 
she  might,  something  like  a  conversation 
with  Lady  A herself,  with  Mr.  Bellasis, 
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and  with  her  own  husband,  she  nervously 
listened  to,  and  furtively  glanced  at  the 
clock  on  a  marble  console  near  her,  and  the 
moment  the  hand  reached  the  half-hour  she 
rose  from  her  chair.  She  coloured  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  anger  and  pain  at  the 
haughty,  displeased  glance  bestowed  on  her 
by  her  cousin  ;  but  she  coloured  with  little 

less   than   apprehension    when   Lady  A 

made  a  single  step  forward  to  receive  the 
leave-taking  of  Felicia  for  the  night.  So 
cold  and  grave  was  her  ladyship's  manner, 
that  even  Mr.  Bellasis  found  it  proper  to 
direct  his  eye  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 
Not  the  angry  gaze  of  her  husband — not  the 
too  perceptible  confusion  of  Kate,  could  avail 
to  change  a  muscle  of  her  fair,  pale,  grave, 
unalterable  face.  The  cabinet-minister 
bowed  to  the  departing  ladies  without 
offering     his     hand.      Mr.    Bellasis     bowed 
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something  more  profoundly,  but  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  carpet.  Lady  Emily  alone, 
compassionating  the  position  of  Kate,  accom- 
panied her  in  the  wake  of  her  chaperone  and 

Lord  A to  the  further  door,  which  Lord 

George  Pitt  had  walked  forward  to  open — 

Lord  A continuing  his  escort  of  Felicia 

as  far  as  the  chandelier,  nay,  beyond,  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Ob !  Felicia,''  Kate  exclaimed,  when  a 
rapid  glance  round  the  apartment  had  shown 
her  that  Marie  was  not  within  it — "  oh  ! 
Felicia," 

With  what  additional  words  of  remon- 
strance or  reproof  Kate's  recent  mortification 
might  have  supplied  her,  I  know  not.  None 
at  that  moment  passed  her  lips,  for  Felicia 
walked  straight  to  the  nearest  arm-chair, 
threw  herself  into  it,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
.  of  tears. 
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Now,  a  demonstration  of  this  sort  on  the 
part  of  almost  any  other  person  would  simply 
have  disarmed  Kate's  anger,  and  melted 
her  heart.  Exhibited  by  her  sister-in-law, 
however,  it  produced  an  astonishment  still 
greater  than  compassion — an  astonishment 
even  allied  to  fear.  Nevertheless,  she  did 
not  lose  her  presence  of  mind,  but  when 
the  handle  of 'the  door  was  touched  on  the 
outside,  she  flew  towards  it. 

"  It  is  only  Marie,"  said  Felicia.  '^  She 
does  not  signify." 

Kate  very  distinctly  thought  otherwise. 
Her  notions  did  not  incline  her  to  an  exposure 
of  this  sort  before  the  eyes  of  any  servant  what 
ever.  Firmly,  therefore,  though  gently,  she 
resisted  the  effort  of  the  French  maid  to  enter. 

"  Your  mistress  is  not  going  to  bed 
immediately,  Marie,"  Kate  said.  "  Come 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  please." 
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And  she  quietly  locked  the  door.  Not  so 
quietly,  however,  but  that  Felicia  heard  it, 
and  turned  rather  angrily  at  the  sound. 

"  You  might,"  she  said,  "  have  admitted 
Marie." 

"  My  dear  Felicia,  you  would  not  wish  her 
to  see  you  so — so  unnerved  ?'' 

"  What  does  it  signify  ?''  Mrs.  Darrell  Me- 
riton  ejaculated,  shaking  away,  as  it  were,  her 
tears,  and  with  so  impetuous  a  movement  that 
the  bracelet  she  had  been  clasping  with  her 
left  hand — the  diamond  bracelet — flew  from 
her  arm,  and  struck  the  wainscot  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  falling  thence  to  the 
floor.  "  What  does  anything  signify  to  me — 
anything  in  the  world  ?" 

"  My  dear  Felicia  !" 

^'What  does  anything  signify  to  me?"  rei- 
terated Felicia,  turning  on  Kate  eyes  whose 
strange  expression  the  latter  met  with  one  of 
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much  affectionate  anxiety.  A  singular  con- 
viction entered  the  mind  of  Kate  that  she  was 
at  that  moment  taken  for  some  one  else,  some 
one  possessing  more  of  Felicia's  confidence 
than  she  did — Millicent  Jebb,  perhaps.  The 
conviction,  however  singular,  was  nevertheless 
tolerably  distinct,  especially  as  while  her  gaze 
and  Felicia's  still  met,  a  look  of  recognition 
gradually  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
— a  look  accompanied  as  it  increased  with  an 
evident  effort  at  self-command. 

"What  have  I,  you  know,"  she  said,  "to 
care  for  ?" 

There  was  an  indescribable  accent  of  apo- 
logy—  a  pathos  in  her  voice,  as  she  put  this 
question,  that  filled  affectionate  Kate's  eyes 
with  tears.  A  sweet,  womanly  thought  sprang 
up  in  the  young  girl's  heart. 

"  Is  it,"  she  said,  clasping  Felicia's  hand  in 
hers,  and  stooping  over  her  and  kissing  her 
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forehead,   "is  it  that  you  have  no  child?" 
Felicia  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is  !"  said  Kate.  "  But  then,  dearest, 
you  have  so  much — so  very  much  besides — 
so  many  things  that  others  have  not.  Your 
beauty,  your  voice,  your — your  happiness,  the 
admiration  of  people  wherever  you  go.  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say 
that  I  think  you  have  been  very  wrong  to- 
night. You  have  given  way  to  the  sin  of 
covetousness,  and  it  has  betrayed  you  into 
cruelly    annoying — almost     insulting     Lady 

A .     Pray   feel,   Felicia,  that  you  have 

something  to  repent  of.  You  know  that  we 
are  told  to  judge  ourselves  that  we  be  not 
judged.  Not  but  what  I  sympathize  with 
you  beyond  what  I  can  express." 

''  There  is  Marie  at  the  door,"  Felicia  said 
a  little  harshly. 
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"  Am  I  to  let  her  in  ?" 

"Certainly.  And  I  am  so  tired  that  I 
think  she  shall  go  with  you  into  your  own 
room  to  take  off  your  dress  and  brush  your 
hair.     So,  I  will  wish  you  good  night.     Stay 

— why  do  you  suppose  I   envy  Lady  A 

her  children?" 

"  Do  you  not  ?" 

"  No,  1  do  not.  Now,  let  Marie  in,  I  en- 
treat you,  or  she  Avill  do  my  hair  badly  for  a 
week." 

When  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  apartments  of  the  sisters-in-law  had  shut 
out  the  Frenchwoman  and  Kate,  Felicia  rose, 
and,  crossing  the  floor,  picked  up  the  brace- 
let from  the  carpet  on  which  it  had  fallen. 
Then  she  returned  again  to  her  chair.  Hardly 
a  trace  of  her  previous  emotion  remained,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  a  certain  harder  and  more 
fixed  expression  than  usual  that  appeared  in 
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her  countenance.  She  was  still  in  the  same 
attitude,  and  her  features  still  wore  the  same 
expression,  when  Marie  returned  to  the  room. 
I  think  the  hard  look  softened  a  little  when 
she  was  no  longer  alone.  She  continued  si- 
lent, however,  while  Marie  removed  the  dia- 
mond pins  from  her  hair,  the  earrings  from  her 
ears,  the  necklace  from  her  neck,  and  placed 
them  in  their  several  compartments  in  the 
jewel-case.  Lastly,  the  Frenchwoman  with- 
drew the  bracelet  from  Felicia's  hand  as  it 
lay  on  her  lap.  Before  carrying  it  away, 
however,  she  held  it  with  a  look-  of  intelli- 
gence towards  her  mistress,  who  kissed  it. 
Then  it  was  consigned  to  the  box. 

And  while  Felicia's  night  toilette  was  going 
on,  and  the  conversation  with  Marie,  the 
murmur  of  which  could  be  heard  in  the 
adjoining  room,  Kate — not  having  forgotten 
to  petition  in  her  prayers  that  her  brother's 
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wife  might  be  enabled  to  be  thankful  for  the 
many  blessings  she  possessed — got  into  bed 
with  a  feeling  of  great  gladness  that  the  next 
night  would  find  her  in  her  own  and  Adela's 
apartment  at  Elm  Green.  The  pleasure  of 
the  past  day  she  now  hardly  liked  to  recall, 
while  the  pain  was  extremely  definite  and 
present  to  her  mind.  She  had  been  too 
easily  captivated,  she  told  herself.  Without 
setting  up  for  any  extraordinary  sense,  her 
steadiness  should  have  been  proof  against  the 
engaging  manners  of  a  stranger.  She  was 
dissatisfied  with  herself,  and  dissatisfied  with 
that  section  of  the  gay  world  of  which  she 
supposed  Silvercourt  to  have  afforded  her  a 
glimpse.  She  did  not  like  to  think  of  Adela 
as  surrounded  by  men  like  Lord  George  Pitt. 
She  found  herself  comparing  the  prospects  of 
the  future  Lady  Belgravia  with  those  of 
Fanny    Maitland,   and   giving   the   last-men- 
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tioned  the  preference.  In  her  present  sober 
and  rather  repentant  state  of  mind,  she 
thought  it  could  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a 
happiness  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  the 
wife  of  George  Dalton,  settled  somewhere 
between  her  own  family  and  the  parents  of 
her  husband,  within  reach  of  all  old  friends 
and  companions,  and  with  new  duties,  new 
pleasures,  and  increased  popularity.  The 
sister  of  Mrs.  George  Dalton  might  feel  very 
easy  indeed  about  her  ;  while  the  sister  of 

Lady  Belgravia But  Adela's  affection  for 

her  husband  would  oppose  itself  to  every 
danger ;  and  there  was  always,  in  all  circum- 
stances, God  to  pray  to. 

Mrs.    Frank    Meriton    flirted    with   Lord 

A up   to   the   last ;    but    Lady   Emily 

volunteering  immediately  after  breakfast  to 
show  Kate  the  gardens  and  conservatories, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  George  Pitt, 
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including  "  Juliet  "  in  the  list  of  sights,  Mrs. 
Frank's  sister-in-law  happily  escaped  behold- 
ing the  performance. 

"  We  must  soon  meet  again,  Miss  Meri- 
ton !"  Lord  George  said  in  the  only  oppor- 
tunity he  obtained  before  Kate's  departure  ; 
and  Kate  replied,  ^^  Oh,  I  hope  so  !"  quite 
cordially. 

It  was,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  she  meant 
to  say,  but  she  really  owed  nearly  all  her  plea- 
sure and  consequence  at  Silvercourt  to  his 
attention ;  and  then,  it  did  not  matter,  she 
was  going  home. 

Eeaching  Coleworth  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  Felicia  and  Kate  were  in  time  to  find 
Frank  sitting  down  to  luncheon,  after  having 
driven  Captain  Henderson  back  to  the  station 

at  C .     He  was  in  high  spirits.     He  had 

concluded  the  matter  of  letting  the  house. 
Captain    Henderson   would    give    him    four 
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guineas  a  week  for  it  from  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber till  Midsummer,  and  would  likewise  gladly 
keep  on  Eebecca,  the  kitchen-maid,  and  the 
well-trained  man,  as  long  as  their  services 
were  not  required  in  London  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Meriton  ;  or  for  the  whole  six  months, 
if  Mrs.  Frank  should  feel  disposed  to  engage 
town  servants  temporarily. 

"Not  if  I  know  it!"  observed  Felicia-  "We 
shall  be  only  too  glad,  however,  to  have  them 
provided  for  till  we  take  a  house  of  our  own. 
And  what  becomes  of  Watson  ?" 

"  They  cannot  take  Watson,"  Frank  replied. 
"They  have  a  Watson,  No  2,  whom  they 
would  no  more  part  with,  than  we  would 
with  Watson  No.  1." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Felicia,  "  she  must 
visit  her  friends  at  our  expense.  We  cannot 
let  any  other  people  get  hold  of  her.  And 
now,  Kate,  just  toss  off  your  wraps,  and  we 
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will  sit  down  to  luncheon  as  we  are  ;  and  if 
you  really  determine  not  to  remain  the  even- 
ing here,  I  have  no  doubt  Frank  will  get  you 
home  before  dark." 

'*  Why  not  walk  ?"  asked  Frank,  who  re- 
membered  that  all  the  Coleworth  horses  avail- 
able for  driving  (and  they  were  not  many) 
had  done  work  that  day.  "  Why  not  walk 
across  the  fields  ?  I  meant  to  do  so,  to  let 
my  father  know  that  I  have  arranged  with 
Henderson.     They  are  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

This  was  exactly  what  Kate  had  intended 
to  propose  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Frank  finished 
his  cold  pheasant  and  his  glass  of  sherry,  than 
she  was  urging  him  to  set  ofi*.  The  extraor- 
dinary sunset  of  the  day  before  had  been  the 
harbinger  of  a  frost,  and  two  afternoons  could 
not  well  difier  more  from  each  other  than  the 
previous  one  and  this.  Kate  had  then  said 
that   she   liked   that  sort  of  "  brown,  silent 
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afternoon,  better  than  a  brighter  one ;"  but  as 
she  stepped  away  at  Frank's  side  over  the  dry 
even  path  through  the  fields,  she  thought  there 
was  nothing  like  sunshine  and  a  clear  atmos- 
phere after  all.  Everything  before  and  around 
her  on  this  familiar  path  seemed  more  than 
ever  wholesome,  and  homely,  and  i^eal ;  and 
Silvercourt  already  began  to  recede  from  her 
mind  like  a  dream.  Judge  for  yourselves — 
was  the  arrow  in  her  heart,  or  not  ? 

Her  cheerfulness  became  even  greater  be- 
fore her  walk  reached  its  termination.  After 
talking  a  little  of  Captain  Henderson  and  the 
letting  of  Coleworth,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
London  plans  and  his  ideas  about  the  sort  of 
house  and  the  situation  he  should  prefer  for 
the  ^'  season,"  Frank  said, 

"  By-the-by,  who  do  you  think  is  going  to 
be  married?" 

"  George  Dalton  ?'^  she  asked,  turning  to 
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her  brother  without  an  instant's  hesitation. 

*^ '  Not  if  he  knows  it,'  "  was  Frank's  reply. 
''  No,  but  Fanny  Maitland." 

For  two  or  three  moments  Kate  was  silent 
with  surprise.     Then  she  said, 

"  For  goodness  sake  !  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  some  man  in  Norfolk — a  relation  of 
the  Daltons,  however." 

"  Bless  me  I  Well,  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
of  it.     Is  it — is  it  a  nice  match  ?" 

Kate  was  greatly  surprised,  and  glad — dis- 
tinctly glad.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  Fanny 
Maitland  would  be  much  better  suited  to  the 
**  man  in  Norfolk,"  than  to  George  Dalton. 
Nevertheless,  it  occurred  to  her  very  soon 
afterwards  that  this  marriage  rendered  the 
conduct  of  George  Dalton  to  herself  at  the  ball 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SOUTH  ROOM  AT  THE  GRANGE. 

npHOUGH  it  was  almost  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  morning  sun  was  making  the 
south  room  at  the  Grange,  appropriated  to  the 
invalid  Miss  Elliot,  nearly  as  warm  as  May. 
The  poor  young  lady,  reclining,  as  usual,  on 
one  of  those  sofa-frames  so  eloquent  of  pain 
and  privation,  was  employed  on  a  little  square 
of  worsted  work  in  her  fingers ;  while  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
apartment,  having  risen  three  minutes  before 
to  stir  the  fire,  with  the  observation  that  ^^  it 
would  not  do  to  let  it  go  quite  out,"  returned 
to  her  chair  and  her  knitting  needles.     To 
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the  initiated,  the  use  of  these  indicated  one  of 
Anne's  good  days,  for  there  were  many  on 
which  she  couhl  not  bear  even  the  very  slight 
noise  they  made,  or  the  monotonous  movement 
they  necessitated. 

Lord  and  Lady  Melford  were  by  this  time 
established  at  Nice,  while  Margaret  Elliot, 
who,  I  think  I  must  have  said,  made  a  journey 
to  London,  to  pass  with  them  their  last  few 
days  in  England,  had  on  their  departure  trans- 
ferred herself  to  the  house  of  her  aunt.  Lady 
Jane  Lorimer,  where  she  would  probably  re- 
main till  the  week  before  Christmas.  Her 
wedding  was  now  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
first  of  January. 

"Elizabeth,"  said  Anne,  after  one  of  the 
long  pauses  that  were  of  no  unfrequent  oc- 
currence in  that  apartment,  "Tibbie  thinks 
that  papa  looks  ill'  of  late.  Have  you  re- 
marked it  ?" 
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"  Not  that  he  looks  ill,  exactly,  Anne." 

"  But  that  he  is  altered  ?  Does  he  com- 
plain r 

"  Not  at  all.  I  think  Lord  Melford's  ill- 
ness has  been  a  severe  shock  to  him,  and  that 
he  feels  his  absence  greatly.     Perhaps  too — " 

"  What,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  excitement  attending  dear 
Margaret's  change  of  prospects  may  be  a  little 
subsiding,  and  the  loss  to  ourselves  coming 
more  into  view.  Papa  has  not  been  very 
lately  accustomed  to  expect  any  break-up  of 
our  circle." 

"  He  would  not  be  thinking  so  much  of 
this  if  Lord  and  Lady  Melford  were  at  the 
Castle  still." 

'*  No.  At  papa's  time  of  life  it  is  a  sad 
separation — from  old  friends,  I  mean  ;  and 
Lord  Melford's  happine^  in  the  affair  was 
very  inspiriting." 
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"  Elizabeth,  if  Lord  Melford's  illness  were 
to  return — if  he  were  to  die — and  especially 
if  he  were  to  die  abroad — I  should  quite 
tremble  for  papa/' 

*^  But,  my  dear  Anne,  I  hope  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  fear  such  a  trial.  His  medical 
men  entertain  no  such  fear.  And  Lady  Mel- 
ford  is  so  watchful,  so  judicious,  that  now  she 
has  distinct  instructions  what  to  do,  what  to 
avoid,  what  to  guard  against,  I  really  think, 
humanly  speaking,  his  life  is  safer  than  before 
his  illness." 

The  invalid  relapsed  into  silence.  Her 
work  went  on  quietly,  and  Elizabeth's  knitting 
grew  beneath  her  fingers  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
there  was  no  conversation.  These  pauses 
were,  I  have  already  said,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Anne's  room,  and  were  rarely  inter- 
rupted but  by  herself.  There  were  days  when 
even  a  voice  breaking  one  of  these  stillnesses, 
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during  which  those  who  watched  by  her 
might  hope  she  was  at  peace,  would  touch 
some  nerve  that,  being  disturbed,  would  rouse 
the  whole  machinery  of  her  poor  body  into 
active  pain. 

The  silence,  then,  remained  long  unbroken, 
and  Elizabeth's  knitting  went  on.  She  sat 
near  the  window,  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun, 
and  her  thirty  years  were  more  legible  than 
they  often  appeared,  even  to  those  who  saw 
her  most  frequently.  Her  toilette,  it  is  true, 
was  simple  even  to  severity ;  but  there  had 
been  a  time  when  this  simplicity  would  only 
have  rendered  her  beauty  more  apparent.  It 
was  not  so  to-day. 

Obviously,  however,  there  was  much  pre- 
sent reason  for  the  deterioration  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  elder  Miss  Elliot.  First,  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  a  servant,  albeit  an  old  and 
attached  one,  should  have  noticed  an  altera- 
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tion  in  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  that  the  dearest  of 
all  his  daughters  should  have  failed  to  observe 
it.  Secondly,  there  was  the  almost  ceaseless 
suffering  of  a  sister  some  years  younger  than 
herself.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  empty  Castle, 
and  the  possibility  that  very  old  and  valued 
friends  might  never  return  to  fill  it ;  for  though 
Anne  must  be  encouraged  to  entertain  cheer- 
ful thoughts  where  cheerful  thoughts  were 
possible,  apprehensions  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  Elizabeth's  mind.  Fourthly, 
there  was  the  impending  going  out  from 
amongst  them  of  Margaret,  and  with  her  of 
how  much  of  the  brightness  of  the  daily  life 
at  the  Grange,  I  think  we  may  feebly  guess ! 
Fifthly — as  to  the  fifth  reason,  however,  I  am 
not  so  certain,  and  will  only  state  that  there 
was  at  this  moment  a  letter  in  EUzabeth's 
pocket,  the  contents  of  which  may  or  may  not 
have    further  affected  her    always  charming 
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looks.  The  letter  was  written  by  Margaret, 
who  was,  you  have  heard,  with  her  aunt, 
Lady  Jane  Lorimer,  in  London. 

'*  My  dear  Elizabeth, 

"  We  went  yesterday  morning, 
as  I  told  you  we  hoped  to  do,  to  Canada 
Chapel,  to  hear  Dr.  Grant  preach.  It  was 
crowded.  A  pew  had  been  lent  to  Aunt 
Jane;  but  we  found  it  quite  full  when  we 
arrived,  and  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  turn 
out  three  persons  who  had  already  taken 
possession  of  it,  and  were  not  quite  pleased  at 
being  disturbed.  Dr.  Grant's  voice  is  low — 
at  least,  it  strikes  one  as  being  a  low  voice, 
though  one  hears  him  so  perfectly — but  very 
full  and  clear,  and  he  has  a  singularly  tranquil 
delivery,  and  uses  little  action;  that  little, 
however,  is  faultless.  He  is  fluent  always, 
but  never  voluble  or  loud ;  earnest  always. 
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but  never  impassioned  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
one  does  not  quite  see  what  there  is  in  his 
preaching  beyond  that  of  many  others  to  at- 
tract so  uncomfortably  large  a  congregation  ; 
but  one  feels  it  before  the  end.  I,  for  one — 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  felt  the  same  if 
he  had  been  the  greatest  stranger  to  me — 
have  never  heard  any  preacher  whom  I  so  much 
wish  to  hear  again. 

*^His  text  was,  ^  So  he  drove  out  the  man/ 
and  you  will  expect  to  hear  something  of  the 
sermon.  You  know,  however,  I  never  could, 
as  Mrs.  Dalton  says,  bring  a  sermon  home, 
and  it  is  really  nothing  less  than  sinful  to 
disfigure  Dr.  Grant's.  Still,  rather  than  dis- 
appoint you,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  a  few 
things  he  said. 

'^  He  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  sen- 
tence he  had  chosen  for  his  text  was  second 
in  importance  to  none  in  the  whole  Bible — 
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emphatically  to  none  ;  because  on  our  own 
reception  of  the  Truth  it  contained  would 
greatly  depend  our  reception  of  all  other 
Truths.  In  proportion  to  our  belief  in  the 
fact  that  God  '  drove  out  the  man  '  would  be 
our  belief  in  the  ^  seed  '  of  the  woman.  In 
proportion  to  our  belief  in  this  great  fact  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  be  our  power  to 
believe,  and  our  thankfulness  in  believing,  the 
great  fact  of  the  New. 

"First — he  said — he  would  speak  of  our 
j^ower  to  believe  ;  and  this,  he  held,  did  very 
greatly  depend  upon  our  contemplation  of 
the  text,  '  He  drove  out  the  man.'  Our 
arrogance  and  ignorance  rendered  this  con- 
templation a  first  necessity.  Only  when  we 
could  submit  to  see  something  of  the  misery 
and  degradation  and  deterioration  of  every 
kind  implied  by  the  words  '  drove  out,'  could 
we  attain  the  humility  that  was  an  element 
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of  that  power — the  humility  indispensable  to 
the  reception  of  the  marvellous  truths  of  that 
Gospel,  whose  Giver  had  himself  said,  '  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  there- 
in/ 

"  He  said  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  only 
I  cannot  remember  it  well  enough  to  write, 
and  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  strength  of  the 
words  '  drove  out/  He  said  they  implied 
an  expulsion  of  the  most  ignominious  and 
unmitigated  kind.  An  offending  person  driven 
out  of  a  country  or  a  town  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  anything  he  had  possessed  in 
that  town  or  country  away  with  him.  A 
soldier  driven  out  of  a  regiment  would  have 
to  leave  the  colours  and  the  arms,  and  even 
the  uniform  of  that  regiment  behind  him. 
And  so  Adam,  when  he  was  driven  out  from 
Eden,  was  driven  out  stripped  of  all  his  Eden 
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graces  of  soul  and  powers  of  mind — of  the 
purity  that  could  love  God  ;  of  the  faith  that 
could  rest  in  God ;  of  the  intellect  that  could 
apprehend  God. 

'^  One  figure  he  used  I  can  remember.  It 
was  that  of  a  person  thrust  into  a  dark 
dungeon,  and  not  carrying  with  him  the 
means  of  striking  a  light.  That  person  must 
obviously  remain  in  darkness,  unless  a  ray 
were  vouchsafed  him  from  the  light  he  had 
left.  And  yet — he  said  feelingly — there  were 
persons  who  would  shut  their  eyes  to  that 
ray,  and  beat  their  hands  and  heads  against 
the  walls  of  their  cells,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
elicit  a  spark. 

"This  brought  him  to  speak  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  day  with  regard  to  the  books  of  Moses. 
He  said  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  much 
of  this  to  the  careless,  superficial  reading  of 
the  words,   ^  He  drove  out  the  man.^      He 
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believed  that  the  careless,  superficial  reading 
of  those  words  had  prevented  many  from  at- 
taining to  the  power  of  believing  the  things 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  the 
things  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  then 
also  the  things  recorded  in  the  New.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  painful  statement  for  a  clergyman 
to  make  ;  it  might  probably  be  an  unpopular 
one,  but  he  dared  not  suppress  it;  he  did 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  yet  rejected  the  read- 
ing that  Christ  had  sanctioned  ;  he  did  fear 
that  the  want  of  humility  that  was  a  bar  to 
the  reception  of  books  that  testified  of  Christ, 
must  be  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  Christ  him- 
self. He  could  see  no  difficulties  in  the  Old 
Testament  greater  than  the  difficulties  that 
met  him  in  the  New;  and  had  not  Christ 
himself  said,  *  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of  Me. 
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But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall 
ye  believe  My  words  ?' 

"  And  if  it  were  said  persons  did  not  abso- 
lutely reject  the  Old  Testament — that  they 
only  desired  a  revisal,  and  to  set  right  those 
things  that  appeared  to  them  to  be  wrong ; 
then  he  would  answer,  that  if  Christ  had 
deemed  a  revisal  expedient,  he  would  have 
made  that  revisal.  But,  no  !  we  had  '  I  am 
come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.' 

*^  He  then  said  something  of  science — that 
he  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  it  any 
disrespect.  Let  our  small  human  attainments 
in  science,  he  said,  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  works  of  God  in  Nature  ;  but  never  let 
them  presume  to  be  applied  to  the  ways  of 
God  with  men.  From  those  ways — immeasur- 
ably higher  than  our  ways — one  steady  ray  of 
light  was  vouchsafed  us  in  our  Bible.  No 
efforts  of  mere  science  could  increase  that  light, 
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nor  bring  the  ways  themselves  nearer  to  our 
comprehension.  They  had,  so  to  speak,  no 
parallax. 

"  When,  therefore,  a  weak  believer,  one 
desiring  '  help  '  in  his  '  unbelief,'  or  in  whose 
hands  a  little  learning  was  about  to  become 
dangerous,  met  with  anything  that  seemed  to 
a  son  of  fallen  Adam  a  Miard  saying,'  let  him 
(Dr.  Grant)  entreat  such  a  one  to  ask  for 
grace  to  humbly  contemplate  the  Avords,  ^  So 
He  drove  out  the  man.' 

^*  This  was  the  first  part  of  his  sermon  ;  and 
in  the  second — which  Aunt  Jane  liked  best, 
but  the  words  of  which  I  find  I  cannot  so  well 
recall — he  dwelt  on  the  thankfulness  to  Christ 
that  should  accrue  to  the  believer  from  a  re- 
verent study  of  the  six  words,  ^  So  He  drove 
out  the  man.'  He  knew^  of  no  efibrt  on  the 
part  of  a  renewed  creature  from  which  he 
should  expect  so  great  a  result  in  the  way  of 
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increased  thankfulness  to  Christ,  as  an  effort 
to  realize  some  part  of  the  misery  to  the  out- 
cast implied  in  that  expulsion.  Contrast  the 
state  of  mind  of  Adam  when  God  *  drove  him 
out '  into  a  world  of  tribulation,  with  that 
of  those  men  to  whom  Christ  said,  and  says, 
^  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the 
world.'  But  words  were  too  weak ;  it  was 
a  contrast  to  be  gazed  at  with  the  mind's  eye, 
and  the  eye  of  the  heart,  and  the  eye  of  the 
soul. — I  wish  I  could  remember  more  that  he 
said  in  this  manner.  Aunt  Jane,  I  have  told 
you,  liked  it  best.  And  then  his  concluding 
appeal  was  very  sweet  and  earnest ;  and  it  had, 
besides  sweetness  and  earnestness,  a  dignity 
that  is  perhaps  still  more  rare.  I  wish  it  was 
not  so  rare.  Surely  it  well  befits  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  and  one  in  the  humblest  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  equally  with  Dr.  Grant. 
Altogether,  setting  quite  aside  the  curiosity 
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one  has  to  hear  so  admired  a  preacher,  setting 
aside,  too,  my  interest  in  him  as  the  brother 
of  Allan,  it  was  a  sermon  I  would  not  have 
missed  hearing  for  a  great  deal. 

"  He  dined  with  us  in  the  evening,  and 
Aunt  Jane  says  she  refrained  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  asking  him  some 
questions  about  Lady  Flora  Powerhara.  I 
believe,  and  so  does  Allan,  that  the  rumour 
was  wholly  unfounded.  We  believe  it  espe- 
cially, because  Lady  Flora  is  only  seventeen. 
Aunt  Jane  thinks  otherwise.  She  has  been 
told  that  Horace  Grant  has  said  the  Power- 
hams  are  a  charming  family,  and  Lady  Flora 
a  beautiful  and  very  interesting  girl.  Lady 
Jane  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Power- 
hams  are  not  charming,  and  Lady  Flora  is 
not  beautiful,  and  that  the  Dean  must  be  in 
love  to  think  them  so. 

"Allan  has  just  come  in  with  letters  from 
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Nice.  I  must  not,  however,  keep  my  letter 
open  longer  than  to  tell  you  that  they  bring 
good  accounts." 

This  was  the  letter  in  Elizabeth's  pocket, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  all  justified 
in  crediting  its  contents  with  even  a  fifth 
share  in  her  increased  paleness  on  this  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  all  reason- 
able in  doing  so.  Elizabeth,  or,  rather, 
Elizabeth's  papa,  had  refused  Horace  Grant 
eleven  years  ago,  and  Elizabeth  and  Horace 
Grant  had  never  met  since  that  refusal. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  eleven  years — eleven 
years  of  the  past — seem  very  long  to  a  per- 
son who  has  made  one  recollection  his  or  her 
companion  during  those  eleven  years.  On 
the  contrary,  the  person  who  makes  his  or 
her  companion  of  one  recollection,  and  that 
one   a   recollection   of    youth,    in    so    doing 
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surrounds  him  or  herself  with  youthful  associ- 
ations, meets  in  armour  of  proof  those  excite- 
ments, and  cares,  and  vexations  of  life,  that, 
where  they  wound  ever  so  little,  and  heal 
ever  so  soon,  still  leave  each  one  its  scar,  and 
remains  young,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not, 
the  longer.  Eleven  years,  then,  may  not 
seem  a  very  long  time,  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
so.  In  fact,  they  form  a  large  portion  of  a 
human  life,  and  the  wonder  should  not  have 

been  that  the  Dean  of  might  be  going 

to  be  married  now,  but  that  he  had  not 
married  already. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  some  such  reflection  as 
this  last  that  Miss  Elliot  was  meeting  the 
novel  idea  of  Horace  Grant's  marriage  to 
Lady  Flora  Powerham,  when  Anne  broke  the 
silence  by  asking, 

'^  Elizabeth,  do  you  know  what  I  have 
been  thinking  ?" 
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"  Do  I  ?— no,  dear." 

"  I  have  been  thinking — not  that,  as  you 
know,  I  am  often  the  advocate  of  marriage  ; 
I  believe,  1  am  almost  sure,  that  if  I  had 
never  become  the  invalid  I  am,  I  never 
should  have  married — but  I  have  been 
thinking,  that  if  you  had  liked  Dr.  Grant  well 
enough  to  accept  him,  it  would  have  been 
very  nice  for  Margaret.  Dr.  Grant  did  pro- 
pose to  you,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes — very  many  years  ago." 

"  Exactly.     And  you  refused  him  ?" 

^*  Papa  refused  him." 

"  Papa  and  Aunt  Jane.  Yes,  that  is  what 
we  have  always  understood.  And  it  is,  in 
fact,"  said  Anne,  with  a  little  pleasant  smile 
at  her  sister,  '^  the  same  thing,  for  we  think 
that  if  you  had  very  much  wished  to  accept 
him,  papa  would  not  have  been  quite  inexor- 
able.    My   dear   Elizabeth,   to  papa  and  us 
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remainiDg  girls  the  having  you  at  Melford 
Castle  would  be  less  happiness  than  having 
you  here  ;  but  it  is  of  Margaret  I  am  think- 
ing. I  am  uneasy  about  this  Lady  Flora 
Powerham.  I  do  not  like  the  idea'  of  a  Lady 
Melford  of  seventeen  at  all." 

*'  But  it  may  be  years — we  trust  it  will — 

before    the    Dean   of    becomes    Lord 

Melford." 

"  True.  Still,  a  sister-in-law — a  husband's 
eldest  brother's  wife — of  such  an  age  is  not 
desirable.  Margaret  herself  does  not  express 
much  pleasure  at  the  prospect." 

^'  Margaret's  prospects,"  said  Elizabeth, 
gently,  *'  are  in  almost  all  other  respects  so 
absolutely  satisfactory,  that  a  slight  drawback 
can  be  borne  with.  And,  then,  if  a  sister  of 
seventeen  may  not  be  very  useful  to  Mar- 
garet, Margaret  may,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
useful  to  a  sister  of  seventeen." 
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Anne  once  more  became  silent,  but  in  a 
little  while  Elizabeth,  rather  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  invalid's  room,  spoke  again. 

'^  Dear  Anne,  why  are  you  so  seldom  the 
advocate  of  marriage  T' 

"  Why  ?"  Anne  repeated,  and  lay  back  her 
head  a  little  thoughtfully  on  the  pillow  of  her 
sofa.  Had  Elizabeth  looked  up  she  would 
have  been  sorry  she  had  put  the  question,  for 
her  sister  was  paler  than  she  had  been  five 
minutes  before. 

'^  For  one  thing,  I  think,  we  hear  of  many 
unhappy  marriages,  and  the  cares  and  irrita- 
tions of  an  unhappy  marriage  must,  I  fear,  dis- 
turb and  withdraw  the  mind." 

"  Oh  !  an  unhappy  marriage.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  so  dreadful.  But  one  hopes 
that  unhappy  marriages,  even  if  many,  are 
still  the  exceptions.  And  what,  Anne,  of 
happy  marriages  ?" 
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"  Are  they  not  a  little  like — laying  up 
treasure  on  earth  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  since  the  man  a  woman 
marries  has  a  soul  as  well  as  herself." 

Anne  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Pre- 
sently she  said, 

'^If  we  set  out  on  a  journey  to  a  prepared 
home,  may  not  the  too  great  pleasantness  of 
the  journey  distract  our  thoughts  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  home  ?" 

"  Yet  if  we  keep  to  the  road  on  -^vhiqh  we 
have  set  out,  the  home  is  no  less  at  the  end 
of  it.  And  since  two  persons  who  journey 
together  must  probably  part  somewhere  on 
the  road,  will  not  the  meeting  they  look  for- 
ward to  even  enhance " 

"  Ah !  Elizabeth,  all  who  reach  that  home 
will  meet  one — one  above  others — whom  they 
desire  to  meet.  But  we  may  both  be  right, 
my  darling.     I  am  in  a  little  pain." 
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Elizabeth  rose,  and  was  standing  by  her 
sister's  side,  Anne's  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
when  the  bell  of  the  great  door  made  itself 
heard. 

"  Papa  and  Ellen  !"  said  the  invalid,  and 
turned  her  eyes  in  expectation.  A  little  delay, 
however,  took  place  before  Ellen  entered  the 
room,  and  then  she  was  unaccompanied  by 
Sir  Geoffrey. 

"  You  have  had  a  pleasant  ride  ?"  Anne 
askecj,  with  a  cheerfully  welcoming  smile. 

"Very.  The  morning  has  been  delight- 
ful. And  you,  dear,  you  are  not  in  any 
pain  ?  " 

''  A  very  little." 

^^  My  poor  Nannie  !  I  have  brought  you  a 
fern — I  believe  it  is  a  curious  one  !  Eliza- 
beth, will  you  go  to  papa  ?" 

Then,  in  closing  the  door  behind  her  sister, 
who  for  the  first  time  saw  that  her  face  was 
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very  white,  she  found  it  possible  to  whisper, 
unheard  by  Anne, 

"  A  telegram  has  come — Lord  Melford  is 
dead  !" 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

FELICIA  AND  MILLICENT. 

rpHE  yawns  of  Mr.  Meriton  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  Lord  Melford's  death 
had  become  known  to  the  county,  were  trying 
even  to  those  most  accustomed  to  them;  For 
myself,  I  mention  them  with  less  displeasure 
than  I  have  mentioned  former  manifestations 
of  a  similar  nature,  for  my  acute  ear  has  de- 
tected in  them  somethino^  of  the  eulogium  of 
the  deceased  nobleman,  which  Mr.  Meriton 
did  not  utter  in  words.  Our  dear  Mr.  Meri- 
ton was  not  a  man  averse,  either  by  nature  or 
worldly  principle,  to  change,  yet  one  must 
have  been  fanciful  to  discover  in  any  phase  of 
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any  of  these  prolonged  and  inharmonious 
noises  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  least  of 
cheerful  inauguration  of  the  change  from  an 
old  Lord  Melford  to  a  new  one.  IS^either  was 
our  friend  unaccustomed  to  the  worship  of  the 
rising  sun.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  detect  in  the  above-mentioned  un- 
pleasant sounds  any  indications  of  joyful 
readiness  to  prostrate  himself.  The  readiness 
might  be  there,  but  the  joy  was  not. 

Well,  then,  my  ear  detected  in  these  yawns 
of  Mr.  Meriton  an  admission  that  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Lord  Melford  the  county — and 
perhaps  even  Mr.  Meriton  himself,  in  some 
direct  or  indirect  manner — had  suffered  a  loss; 
an  admission  that  the  late  Lord  Melford,  if 
he  were  not  a  profound  scholar,  an  eloquent 
orator,  or  an  elastic  statesman,  was  at  least  a 
noble  Earl,  on  whose  courtesy  and  kindliness 
men  might  depend ;  an  appreciation  that  in 
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iill  matters  of  lordly  neighbourliness  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  Blankshire  might  very  easily 
"  go  further  and  fare  worse."  There  was, 
therefore,  in  the  yawns  of  Mr.  Meriton  more 
of  ^'  The  King  is  dead  !''  than  of  "  Long  live 
the  King !"  And  this  was  the  tribute  of  Elm 
Green  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  peer. 

In  other  houses  the  regret  was  greater. 
Greatest  was  it  at  the  Grange.  The  marriage 
of  Margaret  was  deferred,  and  the  door  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Elliot  closed  to  visitors.  The  Christ- 
mas, therefore,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Melford  Castle  did  not  promise  to  be  a  very 
brilliant  one. 

"  I  really  do  not  think,"  said  Felicia  when 
she  took  leave  of  her  friends  the  Maitlands, 
and  Foresters,  and  S.  Mildmay,  on  her  de- 
parture for  London,  "  I  really  do  not  think 
your  Christmas  will  be  much  gayer  than 
ours." 
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For  depart  she  did,  reaching  Tavistock 
Square  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  on  a  wet 
and  stormy  afternoon.  Somewhere  near  the 
region  of  the  clubs  Frank  had  quitted  the  cab. 
There  are  places  that  men  always  do  want  to 
visit  the  moment  they  set  foot  in  London,  and 
Frank  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"  I  will  follow  you  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
hours,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  ^'  I  suppose 
Millicent  Jebb  will  be  with  you  by  dinner- 
time r 

*^  I  suppose  so,"  she  replied. 

She  was  surprised,  then,  when  the  cab 
drove  up  to  Mr.  Dunkin's  door,  to  see  Milli- 
cent at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room — Millicent  who,  by  the  time  Felicia  en- 
tered the  hall,  had  descended  as  far  as  mid- 
way the  lowest  flight  of  stairs  to  meet 
her. 

'^  Your  train  must  have  been  late,"   said 
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Miss  Jebb  when  the  ladies  had  kissed  each 
other.  "  You  cannot  have  lunched.  Will 
you  go  into  the  dining-room  in  the  first  in- 
stance." 

^*  N — no.  I  don't  think  I  want  any  lun- 
cheon ;  I  shall  only  spoil  my  dinner.  I  will 
have  a  cup  of  tea  by-and-by,  when  the  ser- 
vants have  theirs,  and  some  bread  and  butter. 
Uncle  James  is  not  here,  of  course  ?" 

"No." 

"  And  when  did  you  come,  Millicent  ?" 

**  About  ten  o'clock — directly  after  break- 
fast, in  fact.  Mr.  Dunkin  thought  I  might 
be  able  to  suggest  a  few  things  you  would 
like  to  his  housemaid.  1  hope  you  will  find 
it  all  comfortable.  Will  you  come  up- 
stairs ?" 

Felicia,  however,  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Will  Marie  come  if  I  ring?" 
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^'  If  you  ring  twice.  But  she  is  close  here. 
Do  you  want  her  ?" 

"She  can  take  up  my  cloak  with  her." 
Felicia's  hat  was  already  in  her  hand. 
"There,  Marie,  are  my  things.  You  will  put 
my  room  ready  by  dressing-time.  My  uncle 
dines " 

"At  six,"  replied  ^lillicent,  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed.  "And  you  will 
ask  for  all  you  want — Mr.  Dunkin  would 
wish  it — and  make  yourself  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible." 

When  Marie  had  closed  the  door,  and  left 
the  two  friends  together,  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton 
walked  to  the  fire-place.  "  What  a  magnifi- 
cent fire  you  have!"  she  said.  "It  is  not 
cold,  however,  though  so  wild  and  wet."  And 
she  turned,  and  threw  her  eyes  round  the 
room.  It  did  not  suffer  much  by  comparison 
with   those  she  had  lately  seen.     I   am  not 
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thinking  of  Silvercourt,  of  course;  but  of  the 
rooms  at  Cole  worth,  Elm  Green,  and  other 
places.  It  was  a  good-sized  room,  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  and  had  three  French  win- 
dows that  opened  upon  a  balcony,  and  over- 
looked the  garden  of  the  Square. 

"  I  hope,"  Felicia  said,  as  her  eye  paused 
at  the  folding  doors,  "  I  hope  my  uncle  has 
not  turned  the  back  room  into  a  bed- 
room." 

^^  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Dunkin  gives  it  up  entirely 
for  your  and  Mr.  Frank  Meriton's  private  use ; 
but  the  doors  will  open  or  close  at  your 
pleasure." 

"Then  they  shall  open!"  Mr.  Dunkin's 
niece  returned.  "  I  hate  a  shut  folding  door. 
One  always  supposes  that  every  word  one  says 
is  heard  on  the  other  side." 

"  In  this  case  you  need  not  fear  that.  A 
rather  heavy  curtain  has  been  hung  within ; 
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but  it  draws  back,  you  see,  as  the  doors  slide 
into  the  wall." 

Even  Felicia  said  "  How  very  nice!"  when 
she  beheld  the  arrangement,  and  the  com- 
fortably— even  elegantly — fitted-up  smaller 
room  beyond.  "  Uncle  James  improves;  or, 
is  this  your  doing?" 

"Not  entirely.  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Dunkin  has 
been  most  anxious  that  you  should  be  able  to 
be  happy  here.  Your  bed-room  is  that  over 
the  front  drawing-room,  with  the  little  dress- 
ing-room that  adjoins;  and  your  maid  has  the 
attic  next  to  mine.  The  library  will  be  Mr. 
Dunkin's  sanctum,  and  the  room  over  this  his 
sleeping  apartment." 

Felicia  here  turned  away  to  re-enter  the 
larger  room,  slowly  traversing  the  last  in 
the  direction  of  the  windows,  at  one  of  which 
she  paused  and  looked  out.  I  can  guess  only 
at  some  of  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
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through  her  mind  as  she  stood  there.  Amongst 
these  I  think  it  occurred  to  her  that  Millicent 
was  in  fact,  though  with  so  quiet  an  air,  doing 
the  honours  of  Mr.  Dunkin's  house;  that  Mil- 
licent had  grown  extremely  plain;  and,  last 
not  least,  that,  notwithstanding  her  patient 
civility,  Millicent's  feelings  towards  Felicia 
herself  had  undergone  some  change.  After 
two  or  three  minutes,  Mrs.  Frank  left  the 
window,  and  returned  to  the  fire-place  and 
her  friend. 

^'  On  such  a  wet  day,"  observed  the  latter, 
"  the  Square  looks  dull." 

*^  I  wonder  when  it  ever  looks  otherwise !" 
was  Felicia's  reply.  "Thank  you!  Is  it 
comfortable  ?"  She  did  not  mean  the  Square, 
but  a  chair  in  which  she  just  then  seated  her- 
self. "  I  think  I  am  sorry  that  my  uncle  has 
taken  so  much  trouble.  In  a  little  while,  you 
know,  we  must  be  getting  into  a  house  of 
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our  own;  I  suppose,  however,  that  at  present, 
and  for  two  or  three  months  to  come,  all 
London  will  be  a  desert." 

"  I  believe,"  Millicent  answered,  ^'  that 
may  be  rather  an  old-world  notion.  What 
with  the  railways,  and  increased  visiting, 
and  other  things,  people  rush  about  so  from 
North  to  South,  and  East  to  West,  that 
I  fancy  even  fashionable  persons  may  be 
met  with  in  London  in  every  month  of  the 
year." 

"  Things,"  Felicia  admitted,  ^^  might  per- 
haps be  better  in  that  respect  than  they  used 
to  be." 

^*Mr.  Frank  Meriton,"  Miss  Jebb  said, 
"  will,  no  doubt,  soon  ascertain  who  of  your 
friends  are  in  town." 

"  We  must  hire  a  carriage." 

^^  Oh  !  I  should  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Dunkin  puts  his  brougham  entirely  at  your 
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disposal,  and  takes  a  carriage  he  has  just 
bought  into  his  own  use.'' 

"  How  very  considerate  and  kind  !  And 
we  shall,  of  course,  have  our  own  saddle 
horses  at  livery.     As  for  the  evenings " 

"  Tavistock  Square,  as  you  know,  can 
offer  simply  nothing  in  the  way  of  evening 
gaiety." 

"  One  must  go  early  to  bed,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  gallop  in  the  morning." 

"Those  morning  gallops,"  Millicent  thought, 
"  must  be  charming." 

"  If  there  were  a  winter  Opera,  now,  one 
would  know  what  to  do." 

"  Yes." 

"  Frank  says  we  must  get  up  a  taste  for 
Shakspeare,  and  Charles  Matthews,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  go  to  no  end  of  theatres." 

"That,"  Miss  Jebb  said,  "will  be  very 
nice." 
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"And  Mr.  Eaton,  Millicent  ?"  asked  Fe- 
licia, drawing  her  chair  a  little  closer  to  the 
fire.     "  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

''Not  very  lately.'' 

"  Nor  heard  from  him  ?" 

"  Nor  heard." 

**  You  know  that  he  is  to  make  one  of  the 
Christmas  party  at  Elm  Green  ?" 

"  I  supposed  it  likely  that  he  would." 

"  Is  he  in  town  now,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell — I  imagine  not." 

'^  Millicent,"  said  Mrs.  Frank  after  a  pause, 
during  which  she  had  seemed  to  be  looking 
only  at  the  fire,  "  I  find  you  a  little  altered. 
You  are  not  so  open  with  me  as  you  used  to 
be." 

"  I  am  not  aware,  my  dear  Felicia,"  the 
young  lady  replied,  "  of  any  alteration.  It 
is,  probably,  that  you  have  lately  been  living 
among  persons  who  are  more  habitually  un- 
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reserved — persons  who  have  had  nothing  to 
suffer,  and  have  nothing  to  conceal. '^ 

"  Well,  perhaps.     I  do  not  think  so,  how- 
ever." 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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